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A  Prayer  of  Confession  and  Intercession 

O  God, 

Who  hast  loved  Thy  children  with  a  great  love,  and  who  hast  sent 
into  the  world,  for  our  redemption,  a  Light  to  lighten  men's 
darkness,  even  Jesus  Christ ; 

Let  the  purity  and  glory  of  his  image  devour,  as  a  flame,  all  sloth, 
pettiness,  and  selfishness  of  our  deformed  and  trivial  lives, 
that  His  righteousness  may  replace  the  unrighteousness  of  sin 
in  us. 

And  grant  that,  as  we  are  made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  so  we 
may,  in  vision  and  afi^ection,  transcend  the  petty  bounds  of  our 
private  concerns  to  comprehend  the  fulness  of  Thy  purpose  for 
all  men  :  black  or  white,  rich  or  poor,  whole  or  maimed. 

And  now  to  Thy  fatherly  goodness,  to  Thy  care  and  keeping,  we 
commend  and  commit  all  those,  near  or  far,  who  were  once 
our  fellows  here  and  are  now  scattered  over  the  world  in  Thy 
Service.  Be  unto  them  the  Light  in  all  darkness,  the  Calm  in 
all  distress  and  anxiety,  and  the  unfailing  Support  in  every 
worthy  endeavor. 

And  bind  us  all  in  one  through  our  common  adoration  of  Him  whose 
Star  we  hail  in  this  time  and  by  whose  Light  we  may,  together, 
be  guided  into  all  Truth — 

Through  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

Amen. 

Robert    E    Cushman 
York  Chapel 
At  Christmas. 
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Editorial 


For  some  time,  it  has  seemed  apparent  to  the  Bulletin  committee 
that  one  issue,  dedicated  to  a  single  topic,  could  be  of  interest  and 
profit  to  you,  the  alumni.  It  was  also  our  consensus  that  the  first 
subject  to  be  so  presented  should  be  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the 
church.  Therefore,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  "something-attempted-some- 
thing-done" that  we  offer  you  this  number,  in  which  the  Prayer,  the 
Editorial,  the  Leading  Article,  the  vignette  on  the  Corporate  Life 
and  one  section  in  the  Book  Reviews  are  dominated  by  Missions.  A 
true  church  is  a  missionary  church.  A  growing  church  is  a  mission- 
ary church.  An  obedient  church  is  a  missionary  church.  We,  as 
members  of  the  church,  have  been  commended  to  go  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  Regarding  that  requirement,  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington  once  pointed  out :  "These  are  orders  from  head- 
quarters. Then,  why  argue?  Go,  preach."  In  this  issue,  we  are 
glad  to  recognize  those  who  went.  Have  we,  at  home,  any  grateful 
responsibiHty  to  them  ? 


Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad 

It  is  still  true  that  wonders  do  not  cease.  On  November  8th 
the  Bulletin  Committee  sent  letters  to  five  missionaries,  asking  each 
one  if  he  would  reply  to  the  same  six  questions  for  publication  in  the 
Bulletin.  We  also  asked  that  the  answers  be  in  our  hands  by 
December  20th.  Believe  it  or  not,  all  five  answered  by  the  deadline. 
That  is  in  the  nature  of  a  minor  miracle  and  the  Committee  is 
enthusiastically  grateful  to  them. 

The  questions  were  as  follows : 

1.  What  are  the  chief  geographic  and  climatic  features  of  your 
location  ? 

2.  What  is  your  own  particular  assignment  ? 

3.  What  is  the  major  religious  problem? 

4.  What  is  the  major  political  and/or  social  problem? 

5.  What  has  been  your  greatest  joy  or  satisfaction  in  the  past  year? 

6.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  the  Church  and  Divinity 
School  here  at  home  in  relation  to  your  missionary  work? 

To  save  space,  we  are  not  including  the  questions  at  the  head  of 
each  answer ;  but  we  have  given  the  name  of  each  missionary  and  his 
field,  and  we  have  listed  the  answers  in  accordance  with  the  enumera- 
tion used  above. 

Here  are  the  answers. 

E.  F.  Smith — Belgian  Congo 

(1)  Our  station  is  on  the  wide  Central  Congo  plateau,  with  an 
elevation  of  about  1,500  feet,  and  about  one  degree  south  of  the 
equatorial  rain  forest  belt.  Soil  is  in  general  rather  poor,  and  the 
vegetation  becomes  luxuriant  only  during  rainy  season.  The  dry 
season  extends  from  April  through  August  or  September.  December- 
March  brings  rather  frequent  and  heavy  rains.  The  other  months 
have  only  occasional  rains.  During  a  five  year  term,  the  combination 
of  heat  plus  either  rather  humid  or  rather  dry  months,  and  the  ever- 
present  malaria  bring  about  a  considerable  degree  of  debilitation. 

(2)  I  am  in  charge  of  the  Ecole  des  Pasteur s  of  this  conference. 
The  course  covers  four  years  and  is  a  greatly  diluted  version  of 


theological  education  in  the  States.  Students  enter  after  finishing 
seven  grades  of  school.  The  content  of  these  seven  years  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  the  States,  I  believe.  Students  take  a 
number  of  courses  in  the  teacher  training  school,  for  despite  recent 
great  progress  in  education,  the  only  opportunity  for  schooling  for 
many  children  will  be  in  village  schools  conducted  by  pastors.  The 
dearth  of  materials  in  the  vernacular  (Otetela)  impels  us  to  give  as 
many  courses  in  French  as  the  ability  of  the  students  permits.  We 
undertake  to  give  them  some  practice  in  the  v^^ork  on  weekends  and 
during  vacation  seasons.  Pastoral  care  is  rather  a  new  concept  here, 
so  we  try  to  work  toward  recognition  of  that  area  of  the  work  also. 

(3)  The  traditional  religious  viewpoint  of  the  Batetela  envisions 
their  world  as  peopled  with  spirits,  almost  all  of  them  evil.  These 
spirits  were  active  in  all  areas  of  life;  hence  the  idea  that  Bantu 
religion  saw  life  "whole."  The  physical  action  of  spirits  is  reflected 
in  a  "middle"  voice  in  their  language,  which  attributes  powers  of 
motion  and  action  to  wholly  inanimate  objects.  When  Christian 
evangelistic  efforts  began,  the  people  were  exhorted  to  become  Christ- 
ians along  the  Acts  16:31  pattern.  Unfortunately  there  has  been 
some  difficulty  in  conveying  the  content  of  "believe."  A  consequence 
has  been  the  persistence  of  traditional  religious  practice  in  many 
who  profess  to  be  Christian  and  indeed  often  sincerely  believe  them- 
selves to  be.  "Belief"  and  "the  material  concerns  of  life"  seem  some- 
what apart.  Our  major  religious  problem  is  to  bring  about  a  degree 
of  permeation  of  Bantu  life  by  the  Christian  faith  and  ethic  as  perva- 
sive and  powerful  as  was  the  traditional  way.  This  problem,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  unique  with  the  Bantu  people;  to  bring  all  of  life  under 
Christ's  sway  is  the  as  yet  unachieved  objective  of  us  all. 

(4)  I  have  great  admiration  for  Belgian  administration  of  the 
Congo,  dating  from  1908.  Neither  wholly  altruistic  nor  perfect,  the 
Belgians,  I  feel,  are  quite  realistic  in  outlook  and  flexible  enough  to 
fashion  policies  geared  to  the  incredible  rate  of  change  and  progress 
here.  The  major  socio-political  problem  is  the  enormous  range 
between  the  relatively  few  well-educated  and  highly  advanced  Con- 
golese— creation  of  an  intellectual  elite  is  avowed  Belgian  policy — 
and  the  larger  mass  for  whom  such  achievement  in  this  generation 
and  perhaps  the  next  is  not  even  a  possibility.  When  one  speaks  of 
political  rights  for  the  Congolese,  one  must  remember  that  no  one  in 
the  Congo — black  or  white — votes.  The  colony  is,  in  principle, 
governed  directly  from  Brussels.  The  small  intellectual  minority  will 
perhaps  become  vociferous  in  demanding  political  rights  and  will 
probably,   in  such  activity,   consider   themselves  typical   Congolese. 


The  facts  of  the  case  being  somewhat  dififerent,  the  evohition  of  a 
political  policy  to  embrace  these  extremes  will  be  a  most  interesting 
development. 

(5)  The  greatest  satisfaction  of  this  past  year  has  been  the 
devolution  of  leadership  of  the  church  into  African  hands.  Just  when 
an  indigenous  group  is  "ready"  for  such  a  move  is  always  a  problem ; 
it  is  clear  however  that  some  designated  as  district  superintendents 
are  such  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  and  that  some  are  exercising  their 
authority  well.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  enlightening  and  guiding  those 
of  us  who  are  humbly  and  earnestly  seeking  Him  into  new  areas  of 
thought  and  activity,  as  the  African  Church  progresses  into  this 
significantly  new  day.  We  become  more  than  ever  conscious  that  in 
ourselves  we  can  do  nothing,  but  that  in  Christ,  all  things  are  possible. 
Perhaps  by  the  leaven  of  a  few,  many  will  yet  be  saved.  So  we  pray, 
trust,  work. 

(6)  The  fellowship  of  intercessory  prayer  is,  I  think,  the  most 
valuable  link  between  the  sending  Church  and  the  ones  sent.  We 
thus  are  conscious  of  our  oneness  and  that  in  the  grace  of  our  Lord, 
our  weakness  can  be  made  strength.  If  in  addition  to  prayer,  one 
feels  led  to  specific  action — direct  participation  in  the  work  through 
expressions  of  interest  and  support,  not  the  least  being  the  finding 
of  more  and  better  missionaries — so  much  the  better.  The  stations 
of  this  mission  with  one  exception  are  qtn'te  isolated  in  the  bush 
country.  The  simple  grace  of  a  letter  of  fellowship  and  interest  is 
more  valuable  than  one  might  think,  the  more  so  as  the  terms  lengthen 
out.  But  whatever  one  may  resolve,  let  us  first,  giving  thanks  to 
God  for  the  host  of  faithful  and  devout  believers  that  He  has  raised 
up  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  pray  without  ceasing,  one  for  another. 


Cyrus  B.  Dawsey,  Jr. — Brazil 

(1)  Brazil  is  considered  a  tropical  country  but,  due  to  its  size, 
the  variety  in  geography  and  climate  is  great.  Where  we  live  the 
topography  varies  from  plains  to  mountains.  From  the  port  of 
Santos  to  Sao  Paulo,  there  is  a  climb  of  over  3,000  feet  in  15  minutes 
by  car.  We  live  on  a  plateau  near  Sao  Paulo.  The  seasons  all  blend 
into  one.  The  trees  are  always  green ;  the  sun  is  broiling  hot,  though 
it  is  cool  in  the  shade ;  the  weather  is  highly  changeable.  We  are 
subject  to  severe  frosts  which  kill  the  cofifee;  and  throughout  the 
year  we  sleep  under  blankets. 


(2)  Our  assignment  as  pioneer  missionaries  is  threefold:  to  build 
churches,  to  build  congregations,  and  to  organize  and  train  the 
members  that  they  may  be  self-sustaining  and  capable  of  supportmg 
a  national  preacher.  We  serve  two  charges  100  miles  apart :  Soro- 
caba,  an  industrial  city  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  Capao  Bonito,  a  rural  center.  In  Sorocaba  we  first  met  m  a 
store-building.  In  Capao  Bonito  we  had  our  services  in  the  home 
of  a  member.  The  building,  teaching,  and  evangelistic  program  had 
to  be  started  immediately.  This  we  did.  Through  training,  preach- 
ing, and  daily  living,  we  strive  to  reach  our  goals. 

(3)  The  major  religious  problem  in  Brazil,  as  we  see  it,  is  the 
superficiality  of  religion.  The  country  is  nominally  Roman  Catholic. 
Sacred  words  are  used  in  everyday  speech,  as  proper  names,  and  as 
business  titles.  But  the  BraziHan  is  not  Roman  Catholic  due  to  a 
deep  conviction  or  experience.  He  is  Roman  Catholic  because  it  is 
the  thing  to  be.  This  superficiality,  of  course,  has  its  results.  It 
is  a  religion  of  words  instead  of  deeds,  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
(Bible  especially)  in  the  place  of  knowledge,  of  fear  in  the  place  of 
love,  and  of  despair  instead  of  hope. 

(4)  The  Government  is  unstable  and  insecure.  In  the  last  15 
months  we  have  had  four  new  presidents.  One  committed  suicide 
and  another  served  only  two  days.  Right  at  this  moment  the  country 
is  in  a  state  of  siege  with  the  dangerous  possibility  of  a  revolution. 
The  social  problem  arises  tnit  of  having  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
])oor.  without  the  balancing  power  of  the  middle  class.  The  very  rich 
control  the  very  poor  in  a  merciless  way.  It  is  unrestricted  capital- 
ism. An  average  day  laborer  gets  $1.75  a  day.  This  leaves  an  open 
door  for  communism. 

(5)  We  have  achieved  this  past  year  part  of  our  dreams.  In 
Capao  Bonito  we  built  a  beautiful  church  which  seats  300  people, 
in  a  grand  location  overlooking  the  distant  hills.  We  have  now  only 
a  small  debt  to  pay.  The  congregation  has  more  than  doubled.  In 
Sorocaba  our  membership  has  doubled.  We  have  built  a  fine  parson- 
age and  nearly  completed  the  church  which  on  each  of  its  two  floors 
seats  500  people.  We  have  come  a  long  way  from  meetings  in  homes 
and  rented  store-l)uildings.  We  feel,  however,  that  our  major 
achievement  has  been  in  helping  our  members  in  Christian  living. 

(6)  Have  good  teaching  and  preaching  on  missions  to  instruct 
and  inspire.  Have  missionaries,  natives,  mission-informed  people 
visit  you.  In  the  Seminary,  for  the  future  missionaries,  teach  them 
also  practical  courses,  such  as  how  to  start  a  congregation  from 
scratch,  how  to  raise  money,  and  how  to  go  about  building.     Have 
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direct  continuous  contact  with  the  foreign  field,  through  letters, 
photographs,  stories,  etc.  Pray  for  your  missionaries  and  their  work. 
Help  missions  financially.  The  missionary  has  no  financial  resources 
to  meet  the  innumerable  needs,  (jet  the  right  people  to  go  out  as 
missionaries.     Challenge  them  to  this  most  fascinating  life. 


Carl  W.  Judy — Korea 


(1)  Korea  is  a  mountainous  peninsula  so  strategically  located  on 
the  east  coast  of  Asia  that  in  1904,  a  historian  (name  unknown) 
wrote,  "Russia  regards  Korea  as  the  completion  of  her  dominions  in 
the  Far  East,  while  Japan  considered  her  the  corollary  to  that  ex- 
pansion necessary  for  the  existence  of  her  Island  Empire.  Russia, 
with  her  shadow  projected  over  China,  would  mean  a  sentence  of 
perpetual  restriction  and  shrinkage  for  Japan."  Only  one  fourth  of 
Korea's  land  is  arable.  Its  staple  food,  rice,  depends  on  summer 
monsoon  rains.  Korean  summers  are  hot  and  humid  and  winters 
are  very  cold. 

(2)  "Evangelistic  missionary,  Wonju  and  Chungpuk  Districts," 
read  the  appointment,  but  not  read  was  the  re-opening  of  the  Wonju 
Station,  reclaiming  mission  property,  and  rebuilding  property  de- 
stroyed during  the  Korean  conflict.  Since  the  Korean  Church  is 
indigenous,  all  of  the  administrative  work  is  done  by  the  Koreans, 
through  the  Central  Council,  a  policy-making  body  50%  Korean 
and  50%  missionary.  Missionaries  work  in  liaison  with  the  Korean 
district  superintendents  and  the  pastors,  filling  in  gaps  and  helping  as 
opportunties  arise,  or  when  requested,  seeking  always  to  strengthen 
the  Korean  leadership. 

(3)  From  the  ashes  of  war  rises  a  flood  of  new  churches,  fed  by 
the  tributaries  of  fleeing  refugees  who  took  the  Church  with  them. 
The  problem  is  lack  of  adequate  leadership  to  turn  this  flood  into  a 
working  force.  Adequate  Bible  training  and  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  Christianity  are  lacking.  Consolidation  of  this  postwar 
growth  is  aggravated  by  the  death  (Communist  brutality)  of  many 
trained  leaders,  and  the  conscription  of  all  physically  fit  seminary 
graduates  as  chaplains  or  soldiers.  Korea,  lacking  a  strong  organized 
religion,  is  wide  open  for  evangelization.  Without  adequate  leader- 
ship trouble  lies  ahead. 

(4)  Korea's  major  problem  is  unification.  In  the  prayers  of 
Christians,  in  all  schools,  in  all  activities,  a  petition  is  always  ex- 
pressed for  unification.    With  industry  in  the  north  and  agriculture  in 


the  south,  a  divided  Korea  cannot  be  economically  stable  without 
outside  help.  Development  of  new  industries,  electricity,  and  use  of 
newly  discovered  minerals  might  enable  South  Korea  to  become  self- 
supporting  if  normal  trade  with  Japan  can  begin.  Forty  years  of 
oppression  leaves  much  bitterness  and  suspicions  of  a  Japanese  return 
(some  well  founded).  Tied  with  this  division  is  instability  of  cur- 
rency, insufficient  homes,  uncertainty,  fear,  strong  police  force— all 
offering  opportunities  for  exploitation  by  the  Communists. 

(5)  My  greatest  satisfaction  has  been  the  reaching  of  a  oneness 
in  fellowship  with  the  district  superintendents  in  my  area.  They  no 
longer  eye  me  suspiciously  as  one  who  may  usurp  their  authority,  but 
as  one  with  whom  they  can  work  as  a  co-worker.  The  opportunities 
for  service  that  have  opened  up  to  me  in  this  new  relationship  have 
been  more  rewarding  than  if  I  had  been  in  a  position  of  authority. 

(6)  Direct  personal  contact  with  the  mission  field  by  the  Divinity 
School  and  Church  is  necessary.  Personal  contact  will  make  missions 
alive  and  real.  It  will  help  the  pastor  find,  encourage,  and  guide 
prospective  missionary  candidates.  It  will  aid  in  the  study  of  mis- 
sions. And  it  will  help  the  pastor  and  Church  see  the  need  for 
constant  support  of  missions.  In  supporting  missions  the  minister 
should  know  that  help  through  Advance  Specials  will  provide  maxi- 
mum benefit  to  the  field  and  still  give  his  church  maximum  credit. 
The  future  expansion  of  Korean  Missions  depends  on  the  amount  of 
Advance  Specials,  in  regard  to  both  missionary  personnel  and  pro- 
gram. 

Garfield  Evans — Cuba 

( 1 )  Although  Cuba  has  only  about  the  same  area  as  Pennsylvania 
or  North  CaroHna,  being  about  1,000  miles  long,  it  has  the  varieties  of 
topography  and  climate  that  one  would  find  in  the  same  distance  north 
and  south  in  the  U.S.A.  The  eastern  end  has  mountains  higher  than 
Mt.  Mitchell  and  rich  in  manganese,  chromium,  high  grade  iron, 
nickel,  and  cobalt.  The  U.S.A.  government  spent  $35,000,000  during 
the  recent  war  in  developing  the  nickel  mines  and  is  now  spending 
$45,000,000  in  enlarging  this  development.  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany owns  iron  mines  where  there  is  enough  high  grade  ore  to  last 
the  world  for  one  thousand  years  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 
Rainfall  averages  60  inches  a  year.  The  Spring  and  Fall  are  the 
times  of  greatest  precipitation.  From  January  to  April  or  May  are 
our  dry  months,  which  helps  in  the  cajra,  the  sugar  grinding  season 
(gathering  of  cane). 
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(2)  Having  come  to  Cuba  originally  as  director  or  organizer  of 
young  people's  work,  1  have  never  been  entirely  separated  from  that 
type  of  work.  At  three  different  times  I  have  been  district  superin- 
tendent, which  office  I  also  hold  at  this  time.  My  district  is  about 
200  miles  square.  It  is  served  by  bus,  car,  train,  boat  and  airplane, 
according  to  the  weather  and  distance.  In  addition,  I  am  also  pastor 
in  this  city  of  70,000  population  (Holguin).  Besides  the  downtown 
church,  there  are  eight  missions.  Under  my  direction  are  ten  young 
people  preparing  for  the  ministry.  I  raise  their  support,  direct  their 
work  in  their  respective  mission  assignments  and  see  that  they  are 
properly  enrolled  in  adequate  schools.  Later,  when  they  finish 
Institiito  (Junior  College),  they  will  go  to  the  Union  Seminary, 
which  is  supported  by  three  leading  denominations.  Also,  I  have 
the  direction  of  a  clinic  for  the  poor,  supported  by  voluntary  gifts, 
where  ten  doctors  take  turns — according  to  their  specialty — giving 
their  time  free.  In  this  city  alone,  it  is  estimated  there  are  over 
10,000  indigents,  to  say  nothing  of  those  living  in  small  towns  and 
the  country.  In  addition,  I  direct  two  other  clinics  where  there  is  a 
nurse  in  charge  of  each  one.  In  the  three  clinics  we  have  an  average 
of  150  patients  per  day.  I  am  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Agricultural  Industrial  School,  where  rural  students  work  half 
the  day  and  study  half  the  day.  Together  with  the  Director,  we  must 
raise  the  support  of  this  school,  which  costs  $50,000  per  year  (scholar- 
ships are  $300  per  pupil). 

(3)  All  Latin  America  is  in  a  setting  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  has  never  changed  its  basic  tactics.  Of  course,  it 
adapts  itself  to  the  prevailing  social  and  religious  conditions  of  the 
countries  where  it  exists ;  but  it  is  basically  a  political  and  economic 
organization  operating  in  the  name  of  religion.  It  adapts  whatever 
supersititions  it  finds  in  the  indigenous  groups  without  basically 
changing  them.  Catholics  oppose  liberty  of  conscience,  the  open 
Bible,  and  the  public  school.  They  throw  every  obstacle  in  our  way, 
accusing  us  in  the  courts,  on  any  pretense,  to  intimidate  us.  They 
hire  mobs  and  individuals  to  disturb  our  worship,  they  peddle  lies  and 
filthy  stories  against  our  wives  and  daughters  to  keep  children  in  the 
missions  from  attending  our  services,  they  organize  so-called  cate- 
chism classes  at  the  same  hour  near  our  missions,  giving  out  premiums 
and  candies  to  take  the  children  away  from  our  services.  This  is  all 
done  only  to  break  up  our  work.  But  apart  from  that,  there  must 
be  recognized  the  low  moral  conditions  which  the  Church  has  al- 
lowed to  persist  through  the  centuries,  which  have  developed  an 
■ndift'erence  to  any  kind  of  religion. 
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(4)  Until  just  a  few  years  ago  50%  of  the  population  were  com- 
pletely illiterate.  Now  figures  say  only  35 /r  are  illiterate.  But  that 
means  that  the  masses  are  not  prepared  for  a  democratic  participa- 
tion in  society  (government).  Furthermore,  the  mores  of  genera- 
tions as  dominated  by  the  Catholic  Church  have  kept  them  from 
being  educated,  and  naturally  from  any  participation  in  government. 
These  conditions  foster  corrupt  politics. 

(5)  A  missionary  does  not  think  in  terms  of  months  or  years. 
But  here  is  a  little  story  which  yet  is  not  finished  and  belongs  to 
several  years.  We  shall  call  her  J  nana.  Juana  as  a  girl  of  thirteen 
slipped  off  from  home  and  went  to  the  little  mission  Sunday  School. 
Her  own  father  had  left  her  mother  and  the  latter  was  living  as  the 
concubine  of  another  man.  Whenever  Juana  attended  church  her 
stepfather  whipped  her  unmercifully.  She  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. This  was  the  stepfather's  wish,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  supporting 
the  girl.  She  had  heard  the  pastor  say  in  a  sermon  that  Christian 
girls  should  only  marry  Christian  boys.  Taking  this  seriously,  she 
notified  her  mother  that  she  was  not  going  to  marry  the  boy.  This 
occasioned  another  severe  whipping.  Upon  the  advice  of  the  fine 
Bible  woman  attending  the  mission,  a  scholarship  was  secured  in  the 
Agricultural  School.  Juana  made  such  a  good  record  that  the  Di- 
rector advised  her  promotion  to  an  advanced  school.  Upon  gradua- 
tion from  this  school  she  indicated  her  desire  to  become  a  preacher 
and  was  accepted  as  the  first  woman  to  study  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Seminary.  She  graduated  with  honors  and  was  appointed  as  a  regular 
pastor.  She  has  served  as  pastor  for  two  years ;  has  seen  her  mother 
and  little  sister,  who  formerly  spied  on  her,  converted;  and  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  Christian  leaders  of  the  island. 

(6)  First,  keep  on  "sawing  wood."  Keep  up  every  good  thing 
you  are  already  doing.  Second,  check  and  evaluate  what  you  are 
doing  to  see  if  you  are  doing  all  you  can,  and  if  you  are  up-to-date  on 
the  total  program  of  missions.  Third,  make  a  slate  of  various  types 
of  missionary  enterprises  as  well  as  different  mission  fields  to  see  that 
the  several  interests  are  regularly  presented  in  seminars  or  confer- 
ences. Plan  for  a  balanced  diet.  Too  often  only  certain  phases  or  the 
easiest  missionary  available  is  considered  sufficient.  Fourth,  organize 
missionary  tours.  Allow  credit  for  them.  Visit  personally  nearby  mis- 
sion fields  such  as  Cuba,  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Guatemala.  Make 
trips  to  national  enterprises,  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  or  Kentucky,  and  the  cities  with  their  mission  problems, 
such  as  New  York,  Tampa  and  New  Orleans.  Fifth,  sponsor  some 
student  each  year  to  go  to  a  mission  field  in  the  summer  to  work 
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with  some  missionary  in  a  work  camp  or  as  pastor's  assistant,  sup- 
ported by  himself  or  friends  or  by  students  in  the  school  or  both. 
Allow  the  faculty  and  students  to  choose  the  man.  Sixth,  request  the 
administration  of  the  Divinity  School  to  cooperate  with  the  Board 
of  Missions  in  offering  regularly  a  scholarship  to  graduate  students 
from  Cuba. 


L.  Elbert  Wethington — Philippines 

(1)  Dividing  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  South  China  Sea,  a  few 
degrees  north  of  the  Equator,  is  the  archipelago  of  7,000  islands  and 
twenty-one  million  people  which  constitute  the  Republic  (since  1946) 
of  the  Philippines.  Here  in  the  tropics,  our  two  seasons  are  hot 
and  dry  (November-May)  and  hot  and  wet  (June-October).  Phil- 
ippine history  and  culture  are  influenced  by  Malayans,  Indians, 
Chinese,  Muslims,  Spanish,  and  Americans.  Filipinos  owe  their  po- 
litical and  cultural  unity  largely  to  the  Spanish,  and  their  democratic 
form  of  government  and  popular  education  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  My  "full-time"  assignment  is  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
Christian  Theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Manila.  In  1957, 
this  union  institution,  now  under  Filipino  administration,  will  cele- 
brate fifty  years  of  service  in  training  Christian  leaders.  A  recent 
change  now  requires  two  years  of  college  liberal  arts  before  entering 
the  three-year  seminary  courses  for  B.R.E.,  B.S.M.,  and  B.Th.  de- 
grees. The  B.A.  degree  is  prerequisite  to  the  standard  three-year 
course  leading  to  the  B.D.  degree.  Other  tasks  include  speaking, 
traveling,  and  .service  on  various  committees  and  the  Boards  of 
Philippine  Wesleyan  College  and  the  Mary  Johnston  Hospital  and 
School  of  Nursing,  etc, 

(3)  Our  principal  problem  for  religion  is  secularism,  a  large 
part  of  which  comes  to  man  naturally,  another  portion  being  imported 
from  America.  There  is  some  continual  friction  between  Roman 
Catholicism  and  evangelical  Christianity.  During  the  past  ten  years 
the  coming  of  many  non-cooperating,  often  proselytizing,  sects  and 
missions  has  become  increasingly  a  problem  (perhaps  an  alert  also) 
for  the  older,  cooperating  church  groups.  With  other  churches  and 
missionaries  throughout  much  of  the  world,  we  have  also  the  ad- 
justments in  personal  relationships  among  young  churches  which  are 
growing  increasingly  independent,  often  in  the  midst  of  accentuated 
nationalism,  and  frequently  entertaining  a  frustrated  anti-Westernism. 

(4)  The  major,  distinctive   (as  differing  from  other  S.  E.  Asia 
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countries),  political  and  social  problems  stem  from  the  effort  of 
democracy  to  take  root  and  function  in  a  Roman  Catholic,  semi- 
totalitarian  cultural  background.  There  is  the  clash  between  au- 
thoritarianism well  entrenched  psychologically  and  socially,  and  re- 
sponsible freedom,  espoused  not  only  by  evangelical  Christians,  but 
by  many  non-Christians  and  nominal  but  alert  Roman  Catholics. 
E.g.,  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  other  financial  interests  would  elimi- 
nate the  public  school  system,  the  best  hope  of  democracy  here.  A 
congress  controlled  largely  by  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  other  real 
estate  holders  feints  land  reforms  to  discourage  resistance  movements, 
etc.,  etc. 

(5)  Our  greatest  joy  of  these  first  fifteen  months  in  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  to  find  ourselves  working  with  deep  satisfaction  and 
assurance  that  we  are  in  a  place  and  work  like  that  to  which  we  had 
felt  called  for  many  years.  Language  study,  orientation  and  extensive 
travel  have  contributed  greatly  to  our  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing of  the  land  and  people.  For  the  past  six  months  we  have  enjoyed 
the  close  contact,  challenge,  and  stimulation  of  the  Seminary  stu- 
dents and  pastors.  Also,  we  are  now  preparing  for  and  anticipating 
a  valuable  experience  in  participation  in  the  S.  E.  Asia  Theological 
Education  Conference  meeting  in  Bangkok,  February  20-March  6, 
1956.  To  all  this  would  have  to  be  added  the  increasing  joy  of 
family  life,  especially  the  development  of  our  three  children. 

(6)  The  Church  (including  theological  seminaries)  must  feel  it- 
self closer  to  the  revolutions  in  our  world.  More  than  half  the 
world  does  not  see  the  relevance  of  Christianity,  and  a  large  part  of 
it  is  questioning  the  genuineness  of  Western  Christianity.  There  is 
surely  a  challenge  to  serious  reconsideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church  and  the  meaning  of  "partnership  in  obedience."  You  can 
share  greatly  in  thinking  through  prayerfully  the  whole  strategy  of 
the  Christian  witness  in  our  day.  Gladstone  said :  "The  task  of 
statesmanship  is  to  discover  where  God  Almighty  is  going  during 
the  next  fifty  years."  If  His  Church  is  to  be  faithful,  we  need  to 
discover  no  less ! — and  be  there  with  Him. 

This  report  is  offered  to  you,  our  readers,  to  mark,  inwardly 
digest,  and  act  upon.  Let  us  quote  a  sentence  from  our  letter  to 
these  missionaries,  so  that  you  may  see  where  you  come  into  the 
picture:  "You  realize  that  this  will  give  a  coherence  to  our  plan  of 
presenting  the  missionary  endeavor  and  will  furnish  our  Alumni 
with  first  hand  material  for  sermons,  supplied  by  their  fellows  who 
have  gone  out  from  the  Divinity  School."     Let  us  also  quote  our 
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last  two  sentences  to  them:  "We  are  doing  this  special  issue  in 
appreciation  of  the  services  that  all  of  you  are  rendering  the  Church 
of  our  Lord.     With  our  request  come  our  united  good  wishes." 

It  is  now  up  to  you,  our  x\lumni  at  home,  and  to  us.  in  the  Divini- 
ty School,  to  carry  on  from  there. 


The  Corporate  Life 

III.   Mission  Emphasis  Week 

"Let's  not  call  it  Missionary  Emphasis  Week.  The  central  task 
of  universal  evangelism  cannot  be  relegated  to  a  periodic  observance. 
Besides,  our  visiting  celebrities  now  stay  but  two  days  instead  of  a 
week.  At  the  very  least  we  should  emphasize  the  World  Mission  of 
the  Church,  not  the  missionary."  Such  composite  complaints  have 
regularly  arisen  from  faculty  and  students  alike.  In  preference  to 
"panel"  or  "forum"  the  term  "Symposium  on  Christian  Missions" 
has  been  in  use  the  past  three  years.  It  is  hardly  more  satisfactory. 
A  reward — in  the  form  of  publicity,  gratitude,  and  perhaps  im- 
mortality— will  be  given  to  anyone  who  suggests  a  more  appropriate 
and  acceptable  title. 

But  "Mission  Emphasis  Week"  goes  on  each  year,  broadening 
the  horizons  and  deepening  the  commitment  of  those  in  Duke  Divini- 
ty School.  For  thirty-seven  years  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  Christian  Missions  in  Trinity  College  and  in  the  Divinity  School. 
In  the  spring  of  1920  a  team  of  speakers  representing  the  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  visited  the  Trinity 
College  campus  for  two  days  at  the  invitation  of  Professors  Spence 
and  Cannon  of  the  Department  of  Religion.  The  students  scheduled 
for  classes  in  religion  met  in  the  Y.^I.C.A.  Hall  of  the  East  Duke 
Building  at  their  regular  class  periods,  and  there  and  then  various 
aspects  of  the  missionary  enterprise  were  presented. 

By  the  time  the  West  Campus  was  opened  in  1930,  the  Missionary 
Emphasis  Program  had  become  almost  a  college  tradition.  The  new 
Divinity  School  participated  in  the  annual  study  and  inspirational 
aspects,  and  eventually  took  over  complete  operation  of  the  program 
under  Professor  Cannon's  leadership.  With  the  Department  of 
Religion  operating  on  two  different  campuses  (at  one  time  on  two 
different  class  schedules)   and  the   Divinity   School  meeting  on  the 
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West  Campus  (with  still  a  third  schedule),  the  work  has,  in  recent 
years,  been  conducted  primarily  in  the  Divinity  School,  h^.ffort  is 
always  made,  however,  to  enlist  graduate  and  undergraduate  partici- 
pants from  other  schools  in  the  University.  This  year's  visitors,  for 
example,  spoke  to  groups  of  nurses,  medical  students,  and  graduate 
students,  as  well  as  to  open  meetings  of  the  Divinity  School. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Missions  has 
been  the  directing  head  of  the  program,  although  Dean  Cannon  main- 
tains a  four-fold  interest :  as  founder,  as  Ivey  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Religion  and  Missions,  as  Dean,  and  as  a  loyal  personal  supporter. 
The  guest  speakers — and  their  transportation  expenses — are  provided 
by  the  Methodist  Mission  Board's  Joint  Section  on  Education  and 
Cultivation,  under  the  faithful  supervision  of  Dr.  Karl  Quimby.  An 
active  committee  of  the  Divinity  School  Student  Body  Council  co- 
operates fully  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  annual  schedule  of 
events.  This  year's  committee  consists  of  Lewis  Sherard,  Birt 
Beers,  Coriless  Hanson,  Milton  Young,  and  Ralph  Wilbur — the  first 
time  in  three  years  without  a  feminine  chairman  and  secretary. 

The  current  procedure,  subject  to  re-examination  and  modifica- 
tion from  year  to  year,  is  to  send  each  of  the  visiting  speakers  into 
about  four  regular  Divinity  School  classes  to  present  the  Christian 
world  mission  from  his  or  her  own  particular  experience.  On 
Wednesday  morning  a  full  hour's  assembly  program  is  devoted  to  a 
major  missionary  address.  Speakers  for  the  past  four  years  have 
been  Dr.  George  W.  Harley,  1916  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  now 
famous  as  the  "Good  Witch"  of  the  Ganta  Mission  in  Liberia ;  Olin 
Stockwell,  last  Methodist  missionary  to  leave  Communist  China, 
after  two  years  in  prison  described  in  With  God  in  Red  China; 
l£rnest  Tuck,  long-time  missionary  in  India  and  the  Philippines,  now 
director  of  The  Advance ;  and  Vernon  Middleton,  executive  secretary 
for  the  Section  of  Home  Missions. 

Each  year  the  Divinity  School  invites  the  faculty,  student  mis- 
sions committee,  and  certain  local  ministers  and  friends  to  meet  the 
guest  speakers  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Old  Trinity  Room.  Each  year 
the  members  of  the  team  join  in  the  regular  Wednesday  evening 
prayer  groups  at  the  Men's  Graduate  Center.  Each  year  M.  O. 
Williams,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Missionary  Personnel  for  the  Methodist 
Board,  spends  not  two  days,  but  three  or  four,  in  an  almost  continual 
succession  of  half-hour  interviews  with  students. 

Over  thirty  Duke  alumni,  mostly  from  the  Divinity  School,  are 
now  serving  the  world  Church  under  the  Methodist  Board  of  Mis- 
sions,  and  that  number  is  increasing  by  two  or  three  each  year. 
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Another  twenty  graduates  from  other  departments  are  at  work  under 
other  foreign  missionary  societies.  The  real  measure  of  Mission  Em- 
phasis Week,  however,  Hes  not  in  the  Hst  of  vocational  recruits,  but 
in  the  local  parishes  our  alumni  serve.  It  is  there  one  must  look  to 
judge  whether  the  following  aims  are  being  realized  : 

"To  inform  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  philosophy  and  work  of 
missions  as  seen  through  personal  experience  of  speakers ;  to  educate 
present  and  future  ministers  so  that  they  will  have  a  vital  concern  for 
the  promotion  of  a  missionary  education  program  in  the  local  church;  to 
evaluate  the  missionary  enterprise  as  a  significant  force  in  the  revolu- 
tionary world." 

James    Cannon 
Creighton    Lacy 


Missionaries  from  Duke  University 


Andrews,  Rev.  William  E. 

Brazil 
Blackburn,  Rev.  Lynn  E, 

Angola 
Burch,  Miss  Vella  Jane 

Switzerland 
Clarke,  Coleman  D. 

Japan 
Clay,  Rev.  Charles  W. 

Brazil 
Cline,  P.  A. 

Thailand 
Cobb,  Miss  Mary  Virginia 

Jordan 
Dawsey,  Rev.  Cyrus  Bassett,  Jr. 

Brazil 
Evans,  Rev.  Garfield 

Cuba 
Evans,  Mrs.  Lucy  Stout 

Cuba 
Finch,  Miss  Mary  D. 

J  apan 
Fultz,  Miss  Mary  Catherine 

Japan 
Garrison,  Rev.  J.  William 

Brazil 
Grumbine,  Rev.  Robert 

Alaska 
Hampton,  Miss  Julia  Sprague 

Belgian  Congo 
Harbin,  Rev.  A.  Van,  Jr. 

Japan 


Harley,  Rev.  Dr.  George  W. 

Liberia 
Hern,  Mrs.  Nancy  Hunter 

Lebanon 
Hodgkins,  Rev.  Robert 

Alaska 
Howard,  Rev.  Robert 

Burma    (on   furlough) 
Jones,   Rev.  Haniel 

Burma 
Jones,  Rev.  John  Robert 

Hawaii 
Judy,  Rev.  Carl  W. 

Korea 
McCoy,  Rev.  Lewistine  M. 

Brazil 
McCoy,  Mrs.  Jessie  Wall 

Brazil 
McNeill,   Miss   Elizabeth  G. 

Japan 
Middleton,  Hubert  Kinson 

Chile 
Mitchell,  James  Franklin 

Chile 
Newport,  Rev.  Albert  B. 

Thailand 
Ogle,  Rev.  George 

Korea 
O'Neal,  Rev.  Ernest  E.,  Jr. 

Cuba    (on  leave) 
Owens,  Rev.  Charles  E. 

Chile 
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Robinson,  Rev.  Milton  H. 

Argentina 
Ruff,  Rev.  Gordon  M. 

India 
Shane,   Robert   Clark 

Brazil 
Shaver,  Rev.  I.  L. 

Japan   (on   furlough) 
Smith,  Rev.  Edward  F. 

Belgian  Congo 
Smith,  Mrs.  Janet  Wellons 

Belgian  Congo 
Smith,  Rev.  Robert  McLeod 

Japan 
Snuggs,  Harold  H. 

Taiwan 
Spitzkeit,  Rev.  James  W. 

Korea 
Swain,  Rev.   David 

Japan 


Taylor,  Orville  Walters 

Townsley,  Rev.  Inman  U. 

Belgian  Congo 
Tucker,  C.  Clyde,  Jr. 

Chile 
Tucker,  Mrs.  Yvonne  Herndon 

Chile 
Wethington,  Rev.  Elbert  L. 

Philippines 
Wethington,  Mrs.  Lois  Ruppenthal 

Philippines 
Whetstone,  Rev.  Wood  K. 

India 
Williams,  Miss  Lillian  Rae 

Colombia 
Willis,  Rev.  Mason 

Hawaii 
Winn,  Rev.  Paul  R. 

Japan 


Bulletin  Board 


The  usual  pre-Christmas  observances  were  held  this  year.  The 
Mission  Committee  of  the  Divinity  School,  under  the  direction  of 
its  chairman  Mr.  Lewis  Sherard,  conducted  an  annual  Christmas  sale 
of  hand-made  Palestinian  wares,  with  receipts  totaling  about  $130. 
Dr.  Waldo  Beach  again  directed  the  Christmas  Carol  and  Candle 
Light  Service,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Divinity  School  Choir  and 
of  the  University  Madrigal  Singers  (Dec.  14). 

The  annual  meetings  of  learned  societies  held  during  the  Christ- 
mas recess  were  attended  by  several  of  our  faculty.  Dr.  H.  Shelton 
Smith  read  a  paper  on  "The  New  Theology  and  the  Idea  of 
Progress"  at  the  American  Society  of  Church  History  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  December  29.  Dr.  William  H.  Brownlee  was  after-dinner 
speaker  for  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Rabbis  at  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  December  20,  addressing  them  on  the  subject  of 
orthographic  and  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  Qumran  (Dead 
Sea)  literature. 

The  literary  output  of  our  faculty  continues.  Dr.  Smith's  "tons 
of  Original  Sin,"  mined  from  the  sermons  and  writings  of  American 
theologians  since  Colonial  days,  have  finally  been  unloaded  in  the  form 
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of  a  book,  Changing  Conceptions  of  Original  Sin,  Scribner's,  1955. 
In  the  October  issue  of  the  IntcrcoUcgian,  Dr.  Beach  has  an  article  en- 
titled, "I  Love  the  Negro  ...  in  His  Place,"  directed  against  the 
traditional  paternalism  of  the  South.  Dr.  Creighton  Lacy's  article, 
"The  Missionary  Exodus  from  China,"  appears  in  Pacific  Affairs 
(December,  1955),  an  international  review  of  the  Far  East  and 
Pacific  affairs. 

****** 

Dean  James  Cannon  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Church  to  the  Committee  on  Correlation  and  Editorial 
Revision  of  the  General  Conference  of  1956. 

Dr.  James  Cleland  has  been  elected  by  the  Duke  University 
Medical  School  Alumni,  the  first  and  only  Honorary  Alumnus.  He 
lectured  at  such  great  and  remote  nations  as  Texas  (  !)  and  Germa- 
ny. He  gave  the  Peyton  Lectures  at  the  Perkins  School  of  Theolo- 
gy, Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas,  Feb.  6-9.  and 
delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Austin, 
Texas,  Feb.  10.  He  conducted  a  Spiritual  Retreat  for  Protestant 
chaplains  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  Berchtesgaden,  Germany,  Feb.  20- 
24,  1956,  acting  as  Religious  Consultant  to  the  Chief  of  Chaplains, 
Department  of  the  Army,  U.  S.  A. 

***;}:** 

Dr.  William  F.  Stinespring  (who  is  on  Sabbatical  leave  this 
spring)  presented  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  Zionism  before  the 
International  Relations  Council  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  Jan.  5,  in  which  he  termed  Zionism  "a  tragedy"  for 
all  concerned.  The  heated  reply  by  Rabbi  Louis  M.  Tuchman  of 
Durham  before  the  same  student  organization  one  week  later  seem- 
ingly placed  Dr.  Stinespring  among  "pseudo-scholars"  and  "pseudo- 
intellectuals"  who  employ  "Nazi"  tactics.  This  occasioned  greet- 
ings of  "Heil,  Dudley"  on  the  part  of  his  admiring  students  the 
following  day. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Schafer  is  currently  serving  as  Moderator  of  Granville 
Presbytery,  having  presided  over  the  October  and  January  meetings 
of  that  body. 

*         *         *         j);         ;);         ;(: 

Miss  Helen  Kendall,  Administrative  Assistant  and  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty,  had  the  honor  of  demonstrating  the  versatility  of  our 
small    Divinity    School    Chapel    organ    (an    "Artiste"   produced   by 
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Moller)  before  the  Central  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Oryanists,  which  met  in  Durham.  Nov.  21. 


The  Divinity  School  Seminars  were  held  this  year  at  the  Main 
Street  Methodist  Church  in  Gastonia,  Jan.  16  and  17,  and  at  Edenton 
Street  Methodist  Church  in  Raleigh,  Jan.  19-20.  Dr.  Clarence 
Seidenspinner,  Pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  was  the  guest  leader.  Drs.  James  Cleland  and  John 
Rudin  were  the  participants  from  the  Divinity  School. 

ii:        ^        ^        ^        ^        ^. 

The  Missionary  Symposium,  held  here,  February  8-9,  was  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Creighton  Lacy.  The  visiting  speakers  in- 
cluded: Dr.  M.  O.  Williams,  Secretary  of  Missionary  Personnel; 
Dr.  Vernon  Middleton,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Section  of  Home 
Missions ;  Dr.  Harold  Brewster,  head  of  all  medical  work  for  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions ;  and  Dr.  Ralph  Dodge,  Administrative 
Secretary  for  Africa  and  Europe. 

****** 

A  selection  of  great  paintings  was  purchased  by  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Gifts  (Dr.  Petry,  chairman).  In  the  dean's  office 
are  to  be  seen  Claude  Monet's  "View  of  Amsterdam — The  West 
Church  Tower"  and  William  Blake's  "Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury." 
In  the  Faculty  Conference  Room  are  exhibited  El  Greco's  "St. 
Jerome"  and  Marc  Chagall's  "The  Rabbi  of  Vitebsk."  In  the  main 
hall  of  the  first  floor  appear  Pieter  Brueghel's  "The  Census  at 
Bethlehem"  and  van  Rijn  Rembrandt's  "Supper  at  Emmaus."  In 
Room  211  (the  old  210  now  reduced  in  size)  is  displayed  II  Tintoret- 
to's "Christ  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee."  In  Room  205  is  Heinrich  Hoff- 
man's "Christ  at  Thirty-three."  These  eight  pictures,  by  design, 
include  a  wide  range  of  artists  of  various  nationality :  French,  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  Russian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  German,  re- 
spectively. Different  periods  of  religious  interest  are  also  repre- 
sented: Biblical,  Church  Fathers,  medieval,  and  modern.  In  these 
are  also  related  an  ancient  theme  and  a  modern  problem.  Thus 
Brueghel's  painting  in  a  scene  characteristically  medieval  portrays 
realistically  the  coming  of  Mary  and  Joseph  to  Bethlehem. 
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An  Episcopal  Autobiography 

Bishop  Cannon's  Ozvn  Story:  Life  As  I  Have  Seen  It.  By  James 
Cannon,  Jr.  Edited  by  Richard  L.  Watson,  Jr.  Duke  University 
Press.     1955.    465  pp.    $6.75. 

Bishop  Cannon's  Own  Story  is  a  valuable  document  for  the  study 
of  American  Christianity  generally  and  of  Methodism  especially. 
It  also  gives  fresh  perspective  to  the  great  reform  movements  that 
recast  the  lives  of  millions  in  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  century. 
This  is  not  the  comprehensive  account  that  family,  friends,  and  the 
Bishop,  himself,  had  wished.  The  writer's  demise  before  the  com- 
pletion of  his  task  made  necessary  considerable  editorial  selection  and 
rearrangement  of  the  materials  remaining  at  the  author's  death.  In 
this  difficult  assignment  the  family,  particularly  Dean  James  Cannon 
of  the  Duke  University  Divinity  School,  and  the  editor,  Professor 
Richard  L.  Watson,  Jr.,  have  effectively  cooperated. 

It  is  clear  from  Bishop  Cannon's  preface  that  the  immediate  oc- 
casion for  writing  his  autobiography  was  to  put  in  balanced  view,  for 
associates,  friends,  and  family,  the  bitterly  controverted  aspects  of 
his  career  as  churchman-reformer,  especially  from  1928-1934.  With 
the  Bishop's  death  before  the  completion  of  his  projected  book,  the 
full  realization  of  this  larger  purpose  liecame  impossible.  What  we 
have,  however,  is  richly  helpful  as  an  insight  into  the  career  of  one 
of  Methodism's  most  able  and  devoted  servants.  It  is  also  a  striking 
commentary  on  the  incredibly  involved  activities  of  one  who  could  not 
conscientiously  accept  the  rigid  separation  of  purely  ecclesiastical 
functions  from  their  outreach  in  the  wider  social  scene. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  fuller,  early  portions  should  supply  the 
most  satisfactory  sections  of  the  book.  These  give  invaluable  aid  to 
the  student  of  Methodism  and  to  the  observer  of  early  twentieth- 
century  church  life  in  relation  to  reform  issues.  Inasmuch  as  the 
editor  has  modestly  confined  his  able  services  to  a  lucid  recapitulation 
of  the  main  outlines  of  the  Bishop's  career  and  to  minimal  explanatory 
notes  on  the  text,  the  Bishop's  "Own  Story"  is,  indeed,  all  his  own — - 
though  not  all  that  he  had  originally  purposed  to  relate. 

The  early  chapters  on  childhood,  youth,  college-seminary  days, 
and  early  pastoral  ministry  are  fascinating  and  informing.  This  is 
good — not  to  be  confused  with  fine — writing  in  the  best  tradition  of 
telling  understatement.  It  is  refreshing  to  encounter  such  an  unaf- 
fected portrayal  of  family  ties,  venerated  teachers,  pastoral  associa- 
tions, and  full-bodied,  irreducible  faith  in  (Sod  and  his  Church.    The 
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section  on  Randolph-Macon  experiences  is  alive  and  sparkling  with 
the  testimony  to  that  community  of  spirit  which  small  denominational 
bodies  are  capable  of  demonstrating.  The  Princeton  era  shows  a 
young  Methodist  southerner  in  one  of  the  seminary's  truly  remarkable 
epochs.  It  is  an  account  showing  to  mutual  advantage  the  serious  and 
relatively  unbudgeable  convictions  of  the  young  Methodist  and  the 
educational  integrity  of  the  prestige-laden  Presbyterians.  A  high 
point  is  the  writer's  recounting  his  clear  exoneration,  by  a  Princeton 
student  mock-court,  from  charges  of  heresy;  charges  that  his  own 
defense  fully  established,  so  far  as  his  astounded,  nun- voting  professor 
of  theology  could  observe. 

The  section  on  early  ministry  depicts  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  church-lives  lived  by  a  man  originally  determined  on  being  not 
a  preacher,  but  a  lawyer.  It  should  set  any  young  pastor's  heart  to 
thumping  and  all  old  campaigners'  eyes  to  misting.  The  consistency 
with  which  bishops  and  cabinets  came  to  clear,  divinely-guided  con- 
clusions completely  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  young  preacher  and 
his  beloved  wife  is  almost  too  contemporary  for  comfort.  Church 
historians  and  teachers  of  Methodism  should  find  these  unvarnished, 
realistic  accounts  worth  their  weight  in  whole  libraries  of  nobly 
systematized  generalizations  on  how  God  always  works  out  every- 
thing for  the  best.  The  young  Pastor,  like  the  later  Bishop,  was 
never  one  to  dispute  the  Lord's  decisions ;  but  he  was  fairly  insistent 
on  seeing  just  how  far  these  were  to  be  equated  with  ecclesiastical 
deliverances,  individual  or  corporate. 

What  emerges  from  all  the  Bishop's  activities — his  short  pastoral 
ministry,  his  college  and  episcopal  administration,  his  newspaper 
editing,  his  endless  teaching,  preaching,  lecturing,  travelling,  mis- 
sionary visiting,  and  writing — is  his  galvanic  loyalty  to  the  Church. 
It  is  his  love  for  Methodism,  his  razor-keen  discernment  of  issues 
and  of  men,  his  all-or-nothing  devotion,  whether  to  the  cause  of 
Blackstone  College,  national  and  international  prohibition,  the  human 
rights  of  Armenian  Christians,  the  League  of  Nations,  or  the 
resuscitation  of  spiritual  morale  at  home  and  among  the  troops  during 
World  War  I  and  thereafter.  One  can  imagine  how  readily  enmity 
'could  be  engendered  by  a  man  who  thought  so  logically,  acted  so 
fearlessly,  and  fought  on  so  relentlessly,  come  victory  or  defeat. 

Bishop  Cannon's  sacrificial  consecration  to  the  cause  of  prohibi- 
tion begins  to  appear  quite  early.  It  is  precipitated  out  of  the  realm 
of  statistical  generalization  by  the  personalized  case  histories  of  drunk- 
enness documented  before  his  very  eyes.  His  crusading  zeal  was 
reminiscent  of  his  mother's  brave  ministry  to  derelict  families.  His 
dedication  mounted  at  every  level  of  raw  human  life  as  it  was  lived 
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from  local  shacks  to  inebriated  nations.  Contrary  to  the  all  too 
frequent  vilifications  that  so  many  "good"  people  accepted  at  face 
value,  the  Bishop  was  never  a  reform  instrument  of  one  obsessive 
bent.  The  later  chapters,  it  is  true,  are  less  than  satisfactory  in  their 
reconstruction  of  political  involvements,  of  church  and  civic  court 
cases,  and  of  shrewd  poHticians  bearing  down  upon  the  pestiferous 
reformer  in  well  concentrated  platoons.  Here  the  never-completed 
manuscript  damages  the  hoped-for  clarification  of  all  that  really 
happened.  But  such  portions  of  the  Bishop's  story  as  we  have,  leave 
one  thing  clear  beyond  all  heated  judgments  of  him  as  guilty  or  in- 
nocent, of  this  or  that :  here  was  a  man  of  the  Church,  always  good 
for  unhorsing  at  least  a  dozen  detractors,  inside  or  outside  it,  if  they 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  commitment  to  the  Church's  welfare  and 
Christianity's  social  mission  as  the  Gospel  seemed  to  him  to  demand 
it. 

The  book  throws  light  through  countless  cracks  and  crannies  upon 
rural  and  urban  Methodism,  upon  the  Church's  coming  fresh  from 
divine  worship  into  open  collision  with  the  forces  of  national  and 
international  evil.  Here  are  primary  documents,  including  many  let- 
ters to  and  from  little  and  great,  all  over  the  world.  No  student  of 
ecclesiastical,  political,  or  social  history  can  ignore  this  primary 
source,  even  in  its  necessarily  limited  state.  The  Methodist  Church 
is  here  seen  growing  into  a  new  sense  of  international  mission  and 
of  renewed  devotion  to  the  Church  universal.  Editors,  missionaries, 
presidents,  generals,  prime  ministers,  popes,  ward  heelers,  saloon 
keepers,  peace  and  war  makers,  local  church  treasurers,  Tammany 
Hall  fixers,  college  faculties,  and  Mexican  bandits — all  appear  in  a 
panoramic  sweep  enHvened  much  by  the  Bishop's  correspondence  and 
even  more  by  his  driving,  inexhaustible  ubiquity.  Not  only  was  he 
there — in  a  Virginia  Conference  gathering,  at  virtually  all  the  Meth- 
odist General  Conferences  of  his  era,  at  policy  making  sessions  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  in  a  ship  under  U-boat  attack,  on  the  bench  with 
tribal  chiefs  in  Africa,  on  episcopal  missions  bestriding  the  globe,  and 
at  convocations  of  his  friends  and  of  his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad. 
Not  only  was  he  there;  but,  thanks  to  a  truth-serving  family,  editor,, 
and  publisher  you,  too,  may  be  there  with  him.  If,  for  instance,  you 
are  a  student,  a  teacher,  a  pastor,  a  social  worker,  a  missionary,  or  any 
human  being  interested  in  ideals,  issues,  and  the  endless  fight  of  a 
united  Christendom  for  private  and  social  righteousness,  it  will  be 
good  for  you  to  relive  his  own  story  with  him. 

The  book  is  a  tribute  to  the  editor's  historical  accuracy  and  fair- 
mindedness,  as  well  as  to  the  publisher's  unstinting  care. 

Ray  C.  Petry 


Book  Reviews 


I.  Missions 

The  Conflict  of  Religions.  Philip  H. 
Ashby.  Scribner's.  1955.  225  pp. 
$3.50. 

The  greatest  present  danger  to 
all  religion,  believes  Dr.  Ashby,  is 
the  "political-philosophical-social-tech- 
nological secularism"  which  is  sweep- 
ing over  the  earth.  In  this  situation, 
he  feels,  there  is  imperative  need  for 
"united  witness"  by  the  major  reli- 
gious traditions  of  East  and  West. 
The  future  of  mankind  hangs  in  the 
balance.  But  how  will  the  religions 
work  together  when  there  is  so  much 
conflict  within  them  and  between 
them?  One  of  the  services  this  book 
renders  is  an  admirably  concise  sum- 
marizing of  the  several  aspects  and 
levels  of  the  conflict ;  and  both  syn- 
cretism and  "naive"  disregard  of  dif- 
ferences are  rejected  as  implausible. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  held,  there  can  be 
"co-operation  without  compromise." 
This  is  possible,  and  can  be  fruitful, 
because  there  are  not  only  differences 
but  also  fundamental  agreements.  In 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  religions 
it  is  time,  not  to  eliminate  the  nega- 
tive altogether  (since  each  religion  is 
an  organic  whole),  but  to  de-empha- 
size it  and  accentuate  the  positive. 

What  Ashby  is  calling  for,  it  does 
not  seem  too  much  to  say,  is  some- 
thing like  what  the  World  Council 
has  partially  achieved  within  non- 
Roman  Christendom.  He  specifically 
advocates  study  groups,  common  wor- 
ship and  joint  declaration  of  a  "re- 
ligious ethical  standard."  Such  a 
proposal  raises,  of  course,  the  most 
serious  theological  questions,  which 
questions  are  not  adequately  handled 
by  Ashby.  But  if  wider  understand- 
ing of  the  major  traditions  (Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism,  Islam  and  Christiani- 
ty)   is  a   step  in  the  right  direction, 


then  Iiis  work  can  be  a  valuable  con- 
tribution. In  any  case,  one's  total 
response  has  to  contain  hearty  ap- 
plause, for  this  is  a  courageous  attack 
on  a  tremendously  vital  problem. — 
.\.  D.  Foster. 

Bright  Pathways.  Esma  Rideout 
Booth ;  illustrated  by  Kurt  Wiese. 
Friendship  Press.     1955.     $2.00. 

Spreading  the  Gospel  Today.  Caro- 
lyn Wolcott.  Friendship  Press. 
1955.     Paper,  50c. 

World  Upside  Doivn.  Edited  by 
Margaret  Greene ;  Illustrated  by 
Kathleen  Voute.  Friendship  Press. 
1955.     $2.00. 

Hozv  to  Use  JVorld  Upside  Dozvn. 
Margaret  Greene.  Friendship  Press. 
1955.     Paper,  50c. 

A  clue  to  the  sincerity  of  a  local 
church  in  its  emphasis  on  missions  is 
to  be  found  in  the  way  it  trains  its 
children  and  youth.  Without  dis- 
counting the  value  of  sermons  on  the 
Great  Commission  and  the  importance 
of  the  budgetary  item  marked  "World 
Service,"  it  should  be  declared  that 
the  proof  of  a  genuine  concern  for 
Christian  missions  is  to  be  seen  in 
classrooms  and  in  discussion  groups. 
Through  missionary  education  the 
local  church  helps  establish  friend- 
ships across  the  barriers  of  race  and 
tradition  and  assists  the  younger  gen- 
eration, who  already  know  something 
of  the  lives  of  other  peoples,  to  under- 
stand how  the  Christian  church  is  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  needs  of  people 
in  all  lands  while  at  the  same  time  it 
learns  many  things  from  others  that 
can  enrich  its  own  life. 

All  this  sounds  fine  in  theory ;  the 
rub  is,  it  involves  hard  work.  Fortu- 
nately, Friendship  Press  from  time  to 
time  publishes  materials  that  are  just 
what    a    teacher    in    a    local    church 
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needs.     Two  books  have  recently  ap- 
peared which  are   recommended  here. 

Bright  Patlnvays  contains  ten 
stories  for  older  children.  These 
stories  relate,  in  language  which  is 
both  clear  and  entertaining  for  boys 
and  girls  of  Junior  age,  the  adventures 
of  children  in  other  lands  who  found 
"bright  pathways"  to  a  knowledge  of 
Jesus.  An  accompanying  booklet  by 
Carolyn  Wolcott,  Spreading  the  Gos- 
pel Today,  suggests  a  variety  of  ways 
by  which  Mrs.  Booth's  book  can  be 
presented  and  used. 

World  Upside  Down,  containing 
seven  stories  about  teen-agers  from 
Japan,  India,  the  Near  East,  Africa, 
Thailand,  and  Korea,  describes  what 
life  is  like  for  adolescents  in  a  revo- 
lutionary world.  With  an  emphasis 
on  world  mindedness  in  public  educa- 
tion as  well  as  in  radio  and  television 
programs  the  interests  of  junior  highs 
in  the  1950's  are  well  beyond,  though 
not  exclusive  of,  the  be-bop  stage. 
This  volume  speaks  to  junior  highs  in 
behalf  of  other  junior  highs,  admit- 
ting frankly  that  the  world  is  upside 
down.  These  stories  belong  to  the 
middle  decades  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, yet  they  testify  of  truth  that  is 
timeless  and  courage  that  cannot  be 
limited  to  one  race.  Through  these 
stories  a  young  person  in  America 
can  better  understand  the  new  ap- 
proaches in  missionary  work  by  Prot- 
estant bodies  today.  The  Leader's 
Guide,  How  to  Use  World  Upside 
Dozvn,  will  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  this  book  to  the  teacher. — W.  A. 
Kale. 

Hunger  and  Hope.  Rowena  Fergu- 
son. Friendship  Press.  1955.  64 
pp.     Paper,   50c. 

This  readable  but  meaty  booklet 
by  the  Associate  Editor  of  Methodist 
youth  publications  should  prove  a 
very  effective  means  of  helping  young 
people  of  high  school  age  to  think 
through  the  calling  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Church  in  this  world  of  need 
and  turmoil.  The  booklet  is  well 
.suited  to  the  interests,  informational 
background,  and  thought  level  of  high 


school  students,  and  well  adapted  for 
four  or  five  sessions  of  Sunday  morn- 
ing or  evening  youth  meetings,  youth 
conferences,  or  summer  youth  weeks. 
A  sensible,  practical  leader's  guide 
and  list  of  supplementary  resources 
are  included. — M.   S.   Richey. 

Challenge  and  Conjormity.  Kenneth 
Scott  Latourette.  Harper.  1955. 
125  pp.    $1.75. 

In  the  best  sense,  this  is  a  tract  for 
the  times,  in  which  the  author,  emi- 
nent historian  of  the  missionary  ex- 
pansion of  Christianity,  surveys  the 
current  status  of  the  Christian  faith 
in  Europe,  the  Orient,  and  the  United 
States.  Most  students  could  well 
tremble  to  undertake  this  formidable 
task  within  the  compass  of  125  pages, 
yet  Dr.  Latourette's  scholarly  grasp 
of  the  factual  data  involved  enables 
liim  to  accomplish  this  feat  with  amaz- 
ing success.  Obviously  he  has  been 
forced  to  resort  to  broad  generaliza- 
tions, and  yet,  remarkably,  most  of 
these  will  command  substantial  assent 
when  checked  against  the  detailed 
facets  of  the  various  concrete  situa- 
tions. It  is  Dr.  Latourette's  some- 
what optimistic  thesis  that,  although 
Christianity  today  is  partaking  of  the 
peculiarities  and  relativities  of  the 
various  cultures  of  the  countries  sur- 
veyed, it  is  nevertheless,  on  the  whole, 
conserving  the  essential  "core"  of  the 
Gospel  of  God  as  manifested  in  the 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Without  question,  ministers 
and  other  Christian  workers  will  find 
this  little  book  rewarding  reading. — 
H.  S.  Smith. 

Missionary  Principles  and  Practice. 
Harold  Lindsell.  Revell.  1955. 
384  pp.     $4.50. 

This  instructor  in  missions  agrees 
fully  with  the  author  about  the  criti- 
cal "need  for  a  textbook  in  this  field." 
A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  con- 
duces to  hope  and  expectation.  Willis 
Lamott,  Professor  of  Missions  at  San 
Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  pre- 
sumes prior  knowledge  and  orienta- 
tion   for    his   excellent    Revolution   in 
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Missions.  But  Harold  Lindsell,  Pro- 
fessor of  Missions  at  Fuller  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (also  in  California),  be- 
gins with  such  fundamental  problems 
as  "The  Alissionary  Motive  and  Im- 
perative," "Choice  and  Selection  of 
Missionary  Personnel,"  "Missionaries 
and  Money." 

He  does  so,  however,  from  a  theo- 
logical position  which  this  reviewer 
cannot  accept :  "All  men  without 
Christ  are  doomed  to  an  eternal 
death  and  there  is  no  second  chance 
beyond  the  probation  of  this  life."  Or 
worse,  "lack  of  love  for  the  heathen" 
should  not  hold  one  back  from  foreign 
service,  since  "our  business  is  to  love 
God  and  not  to  worry  about  the 
sheep."  Quite  apart  from  theology 
(one  would  hope!)  the  author  dis- 
plays a  looseness,  a  fuzziness,  in  think- 
ing and  expression  which  undercuts 
the  many  keen  and  pertinent — and 
modern — proposals  and  policies.  The 
chapter  on  "Preparation  for  Mission- 
ary Service"  becomes  a  tract  for  re- 
cruitment, not  an  objective  treatment. 
Anyone  writing  on  missions  in  1955 
should  know  that  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Conference  of  North  America 
was  superseded  in  1950  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches.  One 
who  sincerely  believes  that  "the 
church  of  Christ  is  not  sectarian" 
need  not  stoop  to  add  that  "in  it  will 
be  found  .  .  .  even  some  wlio  are  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  name."  In  short, 
there  is  still  a  critical  need  for  an 
adequate  textbook  in  the  field. — C. 
Lacy. 

Mission  Unlimited.    S.  Franklin  Mack. 
Friendship   Press.     95  pp.     $2.00. 

In  the  era  of  Life  and  Leica,  the  re- 
ligious press  has  been  slow  to  capital- 
ize on  photographic  treatments  of  its 
themes.  Mr.  Mack's  is  an  admirable 
attempt  to  convey  the  new  role  of 
Christian  missions  through  photo- 
graphic quality  way  below  The  Fami- 
ly of  Man,  and  in  coherence  less  suc- 
cessful than  the  books  of  Arthur 
Goodfriend,  this  smaller  volume 
should   prove   of    great   help    in   mis- 


sionary education,  for  it  pictures  well 
the  ground  and  the  far  reach  of  the 
world  church. — W.   Beach. 

The  Bridges  of  God,  a  Study  in  the 
Strategy  of  Missions.  Donald 
Anderson  McGavran.  Friendship 
Press  (distributor).  1955.  xvi, 
158  pp.    $2.50. 

The  author,  who  was  born  of  mis- 
sionary parents  in  India,  and  who 
himself  served  as  a  missionary  there 
for  thirty  years,  calls  for  a  radical 
reappraisal  of  mission  strategy.  As 
a  background  for  this  reexamination, 
he  surveys  the  manner  in  which  the 
Church  has  made  the  most  effective 
growth  through  the  ages.  The  con- 
version of  individuals  has  been  im- 
portant, but  particularly  when  it  took 
place  in  a  social  context  where  their 
faith  and  altered  life  could  readily 
kindle  the  faith  of  others  and  start 
"People  Movements."  Modern  mis- 
sionary effort  has  generally  been  over- 
individualistic,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
techniques  of  group  psychology.  For 
Paul,  the  Synagogue  and  its  Gentile 
adherents  were  a  ready-made  bridge 
into  the  life  of  many  nations.  Paul 
went  about  founding  churches  among 
these  people,  and  he  left  it  to  them 
to  propagate  the  faith  in  their  given 
areas.  He  did  not  settle  down  in  an 
unresponsive  field.  McGavran  sug- 
gests making  the  mission  station 
Christians  in  unpromising  areas  large- 
ly self-supporting,  radically  reducing 
the  missionary  personnel  there,  and 
even  selling  some  of  the  mission  build- 
ings and  land  and  moving  these  re- 
sources to  the  most  rapidly  growing 
areas  of  the  Church — perhaps  to  some 
awakening  and  promising  tribe  only 
thirty  miles  distant.  Educational  and 
medical  centers  set  up  among  these 
peoples  might  resemble  the  old  mis- 
sion stations,  but  they  would  be  con- 
tributing to  the  evangelistic  power  of 
the  Church  on  the  march.  In  a  day 
when  Communists  are  succeeding  in 
stirring  up  mass  movements  among 
spiritually  hungry  people,  the  Church 
cannot  assume  that  the  open  doors 
will    remain    open,    but    it    should    be 
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challenged  to  enter  them  for  Christ 
before  it  is  too  late. — W.  H.  Brown- 
lee. 

Encounter  zvith  Revolution.  M.  Rich- 
ard Schaull.  Association  Press 
1955.  145  pp.  $2.50  (Paper, 
$1.25). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
hooks  I  have  ever  read.  Even  if  you 
do  not  like  this  review,  buy  it  for 
your  own  sake,  for  your  congrega- 
tion's sake,  for  God's  sake.  I  bought 
it  after  I  read  it.  It  is  not  a  "nice" 
book.  The  Introduction  lets  us  know 
that :  "Invitation  to  a  Rude  En- 
counter." Part  I  deals  with  the  aw- 
ful, present  fact  of  revolution,  and 
with  the  equally  terrible  fact  of  Com- 
munism, as  a  vital  but  invalid  re- 
sponse to  that  revolution,  which  Com- 
munism has  betrayed.  Part  II — al- 
most two-thirds  of  the  book — discuss- 
es Christianity  and  the  revolution.  It 
analyzes  the  content  of  our  faith,  its 
responsibility  to  the  world,  its  pro- 
phetic function,  its  dilemma,  its  wit- 
ness and  its  world  mission.  We  are 
Christians;  we  are  in  a  world-wide 
revolution.  So  what?  That  is  the 
question  which  this  brilliant  little 
volume  answers. — J.  T.   Cleland. 

This  Revolutionary  I'oith.  Floyd 
Shacklock.  Friendship  Press.  1955. 
xiii,   176  pp.     Paper,  $1.25. 

The  author  was  a  missionary  in 
Japan  for  twenty  years,  later  Pro- 
fessor of  Missions  at  Drew^  He  is 
now  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  Literacy  and  Christ- 
ian Literature  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  better  known  as  the 
Laubach  Committee  until  Laubach's 
recent  withdrawal. 

Through  his  book,  the  interdenomi- 
national study  for  1955-56,  runs  the 
theme  of  "hunger"  as  a  motivating 
force  behind  the  world-wide  incidence 
of  revolutionary  movements  today. 
There  is,  of  course,  physical  hunger : 
two-thirds  of  the  world  lacks  suf- 
ficient food.  There  is  also  the  hunger 
of  the  mind  :  many  persons  and  peoples 


are  seeking,  even  demanding,  relief 
from  ignorance.  Alost  important  of 
all  is  spiritual  hunger :  people  hunger 
for  self-realization,  for  acceptance,  for 
fellowship,  for  being  a  part  of  some- 
thing worth  while,  for  God. 

These  are  proper  demands,  and 
have  produced  a  revolutionary  situa- 
tion that  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
the  Christian  witness.  Christianity's 
chief  purpose  is  to  satisfy  the  third 
hunger — spiritual  hunger.  But  it  must 
help  people  satisfy  the  other  two 
hungers  also.  If  it  does  not.  Com- 
munism stands  ready  to  win  the  world 
by  specious  promises  which  it  can 
never  fulfill.  The  author  calls  on 
Christians  everywhere  to  awake  and 
seize  the  opportunity  before  it  is  too 
late.  This  is  a  timely  call. — W.  F. 
Stinespring. 

The  Christian  Imperative.   Max  War- 
ren.     Scribner's.      1955.      144    pp. 

$3.00. 

This  is  a  book  on  evangelism.  It 
warrants  inclusion  here,  first,  because 
it  reaffirms  the  growing  recognition 
that  evangelism  is  "the  missionary 
obligation  of  the  church,"  and  second, 
because  its  author  is  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Church  Missionary  Socie- 
ty. Basically  this  is  exegesis  of  the 
four-fold  command :  "Go  Preach  .  .  . 
Go  Teach  ...  Go  Heal  ...  Go  Bap- 
tize." Canon  Warren  begins  with 
an  exposition  of  six  Greek  words  all 
translated  by  the  English  preach.  By 
a  similar  method  he  amplifies  the 
meaning  of  the  teaching  ministry. 
Chapter  III  deals  with  the  "healing 
of  the  nations"  and  the  wholeness  of 
the  individual  rather  than  with  medi- 
cal missions.  Baptism  is  seen  not  as 
a  single  sacrament,  but  as  a  sharing 
in  the  total  commitment  of  Jesus  and 
tiuis  "baptizing  all  om-  n-lationships 
into  Christ."  The  final  chapter  on 
"The  'How'  of  Obedience"  brings  the 
missionary  calling  into  sharp  focus, 
especially  for  those  laymen  who  in 
"secular"  vocations  abroad  seek  none- 
theless to  obey  the  Christian  impera- 
tive.— C.  Lacy. 
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II.  Faculty 


Christian  Ethics:  Sources  of  the  Liv- 
ing Tradition.  Waldo  Beach  and 
H.  Richard  Niebuhr.  Ronald  Press. 
1955.    viii,  496  pp.    $5.00. 

Professors  Beach  of  Duke  and  Nie- 
l)iihr  of  Yale  have  produced  a  monu- 
mental collection  of  Christian  ethical 
writing.  Designed  as  a  college  text 
of  primary  sources,  it  contains  about 
one-third  original  commentary,  ap- 
proximately ten  pages  to  introduce 
each  chapter.  In  selecting,  editing, 
and  interpreting  eleven  of  the  sixteen 
chapters,  Dr.  Beach  has  carried  the 
lion's  share  of  the  task,  but  Dr.  Nie- 
liuhr  deserves  special  praise  for  his 
introductory  essay  on  Biblical  ethics, 
one  of  the  best  summaries  ever  en- 
countered. 

The  editors  acknowledge  that,  as 
with  any  anthology,  each  reader  would 
make  a  slightly  different  selection. 
This  reviewer  can  suggest  no  crucial 
omissions  within  the  limited  space  of 
ti\c  hundred  pages  (try  making  your 
list  of  sixteen — and  then  buy  this 
book  to  check).  He  might,  before 
readhig,  have  questioned  the  inclusion 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and/or  the 
mystics.  After  reading,  he  is  con- 
\  inced  of  their  importance  to  the  total 
picture — but  not  that  the  selections 
chosen  clearly  represent  their  most 
pertinent  views.  Only  with  Bishop 
Butler  does  the  editors'  lack  of  sym- 
pathy threaten  to  caricature  their  sub- 
ject, and  he  might  be  more  sharply 
revealed  by  Sermons  II  and  III  "On 
Human  Nature"  instead  of  Sermon  I. 

For  the  most  part  the  commentaries 
are  beautifully  written.  Here  and 
there  one  stumbles  over  such  awkward 
creations  as  "manyness"  (p.  6),  "a 
meanwhile"  (p.  50),  "every  much" 
(p.  330).  Occasionally  there  are  in- 
complete sentences  (p.  51),  a  mixture 
of  past  and  present  tenses  (pp.  54-5), 
or  a  collegiate  anachronism  that 
"Gnosticism  was  ruled  out  of  bounds" 
(p.  74).  The  prefatory  assertion  that 
ethical  choices  "always  involve  the 
hard     options     between      right     and 


wrong"  sounds  strange  from  two  pro- 
fessors who  insist  in  their  classes  that 
morality  is  usually  a  matter  of  gray 
degrees,  the  lesser  evil  or  greater 
good,  rather  than  a  black-or-white 
alternative. 

These  are  minor  criticisms  (to 
prove  the  reviewer  has  read  the 
book).  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
editors  and  to  undergraduates,  there 
may  be  some  passages  where  abstruse 
language,  theological  assumptions,  or 
insufficient  explanation  make  rough 
going  for  the  intended  college  reader. 
These,  however,  are  very  few.  One 
might  ask  for  fuller  cross-references 
within  the  commentaries,  relating 
Clement  and  the  Puritans  for  exam- 
ple, calling  attention  to  previously 
cited  similarities  or  contrasts. 

But  on  the  whole  the  editors  have 
done  for  all  their  readers  so  much 
more  in  interpreting  Christian  ethics 
than  simply  selecting  primary  sources 
that  one  looks  hopefully,  albeit  in 
vain,  for  a  proffered  solution  to  such 
problems  as  the  source  of  evil  (p. 
30  ct  passim),  obligation  or  purpose 
as  the  basis  of  ethics  (p.  41  ff.), 
exclusiveness  in  Christianity  (p.  43), 
or  the  "logic"  of  Calvinism.  In  short, 
this  begs  for  a  second  collaboration 
by  these  professors  of  Christian  ethics 
to  present  their  own  "wisdom  and 
guidance"  as  distilled  from  these 
"traditional   answers." — C.   Lacy. 

You  Came  Unto  Me.  Russell  L. 
Dicks.  Revised  Edition,  1955.  Re- 
ligion and  Health  Press.  64  pp. 
$1.00. 

The  size,  format,  and  price  of  this 
pamphlet  are  not  a  reliable  index  of 
its  potential  worth.  It  is  an  extreme- 
ly helpful  and  constructive  and  practi- 
cal contribution  to  a  real  need  in  the 
pastoral   ministry. 

The  following  quotations  from  the 
introduction  define  the  author's  pur- 
pose. "The  business  of  the  church 
has  become  so  complicated  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  minister  to  do  all 
that  is  required  of  him,  especially  in 
pastoral  calling."  "One  of  the  prob- 
lems of  belonging  to  a  big  church  is 
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the  risk  of  getting  lost  in  the  member- 
ship ;  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  someone 
being  interested  in  you."  "There  are 
three  persons  who  can  carry  on  pas- 
toral calling :  the  pastor,  the  employed 
layman,  and  the  volunteer  layman." 
("Layman"  of  course  includes  both 
sexes.)  "It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Guidebook  to  point  out  the  needs,  the 
underlying  forces,  and  the  methods 
whereby  one  person  may  help 
another"    (through    pastoral    calling). 

The  pastor  who  wishes  to  share 
the  privilege  and  the  responsibility  of 
pastoral  care  with  competent  lay- 
members  of  his  parish  will  find  this 
booklet  invaluable  for  placing  in  the 
hands  of  those  whom  he  recruits  for 
this  purpose,  or  for  conducting  a 
simple  and  brief  training  course  for 
such  a  group.  He  will  also  find  it 
suggestive  and  perhaps  corrective  in 
checking  upon  his  own   procedures. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  discusses 
some  basic  principles  in  the  dynamics 
of  inter-personal  relationships  and  in 
practical  methodology.  The  language 
is  simple,  the  ideas  are  clear,  and  the 
suggested  procedures  so  practical  that 
the  nonprofessional  can  understand 
and  implement  them. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  con- 
sists of  six  "conversations"  in  pastoral 
calling  which  were  originally  printed 
in  Religion  and  Health,  and  are  here 
reprinted  with  the  author's  comments 
and  criticism.  They  illustrate  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  first  part. 

Here  is  a  small  tool  in  the  pastor's 
work-kit  by  which,  rightly  used,  he 
can  get  a  lot  of  work  done,  and  done 
well. — K.   Regen. 

III.  General 

Discovering  Buried  Worlds.  The 
Flood  and  Noah's  Ark.  The  Tozver 
of  Babel.  All  by  Andre  Parrot  and 
translated  by  Edwin  Hudson.  Phil- 
osophical Library.  1955.  128  pp., 
76  pp.,  and  75  pp.     $3.75  each. 

Here  are  three  splendid  little  books 
which  form,  respectively,  the  intro- 
ductory volume  and  Nos.  1  and  2  of 


a  growing  series  of  popular  works 
entitled  "Studies  in  Biblical  Archae- 
ology." The  author  is  no  less  than 
Prof.  Andre  Parrot,  who  is  Chief 
Curator  of  the  French  National  Mu- 
seums and  Professor  at  the  School  of 
the  Louvre.  He  is  most  famous  for 
his  work  as  Director  of  the  Marl 
Archaeological  Expedition.  All  the 
books  combine  the  knowledge  of  the 
expert  with  the  popular  story-telling 
style  of  a  skillful  writer. 

Discovering  Buried  Worlds  serves 
as  an  excellent  introduction  to  Bibli- 
cal archaeology,  especially  to  that  in 
the  Mesopotamian  area.  The  Flood 
and  Noah's  Ark  begins  with  an  ex- 
amination of  the  ancient  Flood  epics, 
including  the  Babylonian  and  Meso- 
potamian versions  as  well  as  those  of 
Genesis.  The  archaeological  evidence 
for  a  great  Mesopotamian  flood  is 
discussed,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
Ark.  The  Religious  significance  of 
the  story  and  even  the  foolish  expedi- 
tions to  recover  the  Ark  all  find  their 
place  in  this  fascinating  volume.  The 
Tozvcr  of  Babel  follows  the  same  pat- 
tern. The  Biblical  account  and  the 
ancient  epigraphical  evidence  are  dis- 
cussed, then  the  archaeological  data, 
and  finally  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  re- 
lation to  theology.  All  the  books  are 
well  illustrated  by  maps,  charts,  ex- 
cellent photographs,  and  sketches 
which  include  ancient  and  medieval 
works  of  art. 

One  would  like  to  say  that  this 
series  should  be  considered  a  "must" 
in  every  minister's  library,  enabling 
him  to  interpret  both  intelligently  and 
reverently  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing stories  in  the  Old  Testament, 
while  avoiding  the  unenlightened  ex- 
cesses of  the  blind  "Fundamentalist." 
Unfortunately  the  price  seems  ex- 
cessive, but  in  Discovering  Buried 
Worlds  one  notes  the  information  that 
these  volumes  can  be  purchased  in 
England  for  7s.  6d.  each,  i.e.  for  only 
$1.05!  At  either  price,  however,  the 
books  are  a  much  better  investment 
than  the  regular  run  of  popular  re- 
ligious   books. — W.    H.    Brownlee. 
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The  Bible  Speaks  to  You.  Robert 
McAfee  Brown.  Westminster.  1955. 
320  pp.    $3.00. 

This  book  is  written  for  young 
people  of  college  age.  However,  the 
penetration  and  clarity  of  the  author's 
thought  upon  big  theological  ques- 
tions will  doubtless  qualify  this  vol- 
ume for  a  wider  reading  public. 
Brown  writes  in  the  tradition  of 
C.  S.  Lewis  and  Chad  Walsh,  with 
a  simplicity  of  language  and  conver- 
sational style  artfully  contrived  to  be 
deceptive.  By  this  we  mean  that  the 
casual  reader,  to  whom  the  language 
of  professional  theologians  is  forbid- 
ding and  who  is  unhkely  to  choose 
a  theological  treatise  for  study,  finds 
here  his  problems  dealt  with  in  a 
familiar  vocabulary  and  setting.  Al- 
most without  suspecting  it  the  reader 
is  served  up  some  rather  heavy  theo- 
logical "dishes" ;  and  what  is  more,  he 
will  probably  like  them,  for  they  will 
satisfy  real  hungers.  He  may  even 
find  his  appetite  whetted  for  stronger 
"meat." 

The  form  of  the  book  is  that  of 
question  and  answer.  Here  are  the 
questions  about  the  Bible — -its  origin, 
the  theological  and  ethical  implica- 
tions of  its  message — so  often  raised 
by  teen-agers  and  so  often  inadequate- 
ly answered.  Of  course,  the  author's 
answers  will  not  satisfy  the  mature 
theologian.  We  believe,  however,  that 
they  will  go  a  long  way  towards  satis- 
fying young  students,  encountering 
them  where  they  are  and  often  carry- 
ing them  as  far  as  they  are  able  to 
go  for  the  present.  Moreover,  we 
suspect  that  many  adult  readers  will 
profit  from  this  book.  There  are 
many  "thought-starters"  here  and  ef- 
fective illustrations  for  sermons  and 
talks  to  young  people  based  on  Bibli- 
cal themes.  Any  writing  which  can 
provide  this  stimulation  is  to  be  high- 
ly commended. — -J.  L.  Price,  Jr. 

The  Interpreter's  Bible:  Volume  XI, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalon- 
ians,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Hebrews. 
Abingdon.     1955.     763  pp.    $8.75. 

Critical  problems  relating  to  Philip- 


pians are  expertly  handled  by  E.  F. 
Scott.  He  admits  that  of  the  "prison 
epistles"  of  Paul,  the  case  for  a  non- 
Roman  origin  of  Philippians  is  strong- 
est. He  reports  fairly  the  arguments 
supporting  an  Ephesian  origin,  yet 
defends  the  traditional  view :  it  was 
written  from  Rome,  between  the  years 
A.D.  60-62.  Professor  Scott's  dis- 
cussion of  the  purpose  of  the  letter  is 
noteworthy.  Robert  Wicks,  formerly 
dean  of  the  Princeton  Chapel,  writes 
the  exposition  of  Philippians,  show- 
ing how  Paul's  gospel  is  the  antithesis 
of  the  dominant  ideas  in  our  secularis- 
tic  society. 

In  determining  the  origin  of  Colos- 
sians, F.  W.  Beare,  Trinity  College, 
Toronto,  manifests  the  same  mastery 
of  critical  issues,  the  judicious  weigh- 
ing of  the  evidence,  which  character- 
ize his  important  commentary  on  I 
Peter.  However,  in  this  case,  the 
critic  remains  undecided.  The  tradi- 
tion of  Pauline  authorship  is  received 
with  reservations;  arguments  against 
it  fall  short  of  demonstration.  The 
practical  outcome  of  this  open  verdict 
is  that  the  exegesis  of  Colossians  does 
not  draw  upon  Paul's  career.  Con- 
trariwise, Preston  McLeod,  Canadian 
minister,  refers  frequently  to  bio- 
graphical details,  relating  the  thought 
of  Colossians  to  Paul's  other  letters. 
The  expositor  quotes  extensively 
from  the  hymns  of  the  Church. 

The  treatments  given  Paul's  Thes- 
salonian  correspondence  in  this  com- 
mentary leave  much  to  be  desired. 

Fred  D.  Gealy's  introduction  to  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  is  first  rate.  The 
Perkins  School  of  Theology  professor 
does  not  repeat  the  thread-bare  argu- 
ments for  and  against  Pauline  author- 
ship as  so  many  propositions ;  rather, 
he  shows  that  the  Pastorals  fit  into 
a  second  century  context  and  yield 
the  most  fruitful  meaning  if  inter- 
preted as  pseudonymous.  The  expo- 
sition by  Morgan  Noyes,  Montclair 
(N.  J.)  pastor,  is  well-integrated 
with  the  exegesis. 

In  introducing  Philemon,  John 
Knox  summarizes  his  case  for  identi- 
fying   Onesimus   as   the   bishop    men- 
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tioned  in  a  letter  of  Ignatius,  and  for 
attributing  to  him  the  collection  of 
the  Pauline  epistles.  George  But- 
trick's  exposition  is  distinguished  by 
repeated  references  to  literature  with- 
out comment,  a  device  intended  to 
send  the  minister  to  the  sources  for 
independent  reflection  and  illustra- 
tions. Professors  Knox  and  Buttrick 
make  a  fine  team ! 

In  his  introduction  to  Hebrews, 
Alexander  Purdy  of  the  Hartford 
Seminary  Foundation  manifests  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  the  views 
popularized  by  J.  Moffatt  and  E.  F. 
Scott :  Hebrews  was  addressed,  not  to 
Jews  or  Jewish-Christians,  but  to  a 
largely  Gentile  church,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  apostacy  and  of  as- 
serting the  finality  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  It  is  strange  that  no  no- 
tice is  taken  of  the  important  study, 
William  Manson's  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
1951).  Harry  Cotton's  exposition 
draws  suggestive  parallels  between 
the  concerns  of  Hebrews  and  the 
problems  of  Christians  today.  The 
Wabash  College  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy uses  the  rhetorical  question 
efifectively. — J.  L.   Price,  Jr. 

The  Unity  of  the  Bible.  H.  H.  Row- 
ley. Westminster.  1955.  201  pp. 
$3.50. 

An  important  problem  in  theology 
today  is  the  recovery  of  the  unity  of 
the  Bible.  Christians  have  always 
claimed  that  the  Old  Testament  in 
some  way  bears  witness  to  Christ. 
Biblical  criticism  rejected  traditional 
methods  which  linked  the  texts  of  the 
two  Testaments  by  allegorical  or  typo- 
logical interpretations.  The  principle  of 
"progressive  revelation"  came  to  pre- 
vail, the  Bible  being  interpreted  as 
the  record  of  a  people's  growth  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  moral 
values  from  primitive  to  mature 
spiritual  conceptions.  Of  late  many 
scholars  have  expressed  misgivings  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  a  view  dominated 
by  principles  drawn  from  the  physical 
sciences  rather  than  from  the  Bible 
itself. 


Professor  Rowley  of  Manchester 
University,  England,  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  current 
debate.  His  lectures,  first  printed  in 
England  (1953),  have  now  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  wider  reading  of  the  book  will 
provoke  serious  discussion.  The  re- 
covery of  the  Bible's  unity  is  a  central 
concern  for  all  who  believe  that  "Bib- 
lical theology"  provides  the  proper 
setting  and  norm  for  the  churches' 
theology,  whatever  its  form  of  ex- 
pression. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  Professor 
Rowley's  position  without  following 
his  argument  closely.  He  defends  the 
tliesis  that  "recurring  patterns"  of 
tliought,  event,  and  institution  are 
manifest  in  the  Scriptures,  disclosing 
the  Bible's  "dynamic  unity  in  diversi- 
ty." A  discussion  of  the  unity  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Chapters  II,  III) 
argues  that  there  is  no  contradition  in 
the  fundamental  outlook  of  the  legal, 
prophetic,  or  wisdom  books,  though 
differences  of  emphasis  are  acknowl- 
edged. In  the  finest  essay  of  all 
(Chapter  IV),  the  author  shows  that 
"the  bond  which  unites  the  two  Testa- 
ments" is  revealed  "in  the  very  act  of 
distinguishing  most  clearly  between 
them." 

Many  aspects  of  the  problem  under 
discussion  are  judiciously  dealt  with 
in  this  book,  supported  by  valuable 
bibliographical  notes,  yet  the  reviewer 
turns  from  it  with  a  sense  of  disap- 
pointment. A  satisfactory  definition 
of  the  unity  of  the  Bible  has  yet  to  be 
written  for  this  generation. — J.  L. 
Price,  Jr. 

The  Early  Church  and  the  Coming 
Great  Church.  John  Knox.  Ab- 
ingdon.    1955.     160  pp.    $2.50. 

There  is  a  vigorous  discussion  now 
going  on  in  ecumenical  circles  con- 
cerning the  form  and  character  which 
any  "coming  great  Church"  (the  title 
of  a  recent  book  by  Theodore  O. 
VVedel)  must  or  can  have,  especially 
as  to  polity.  Knox's  contribution  to 
the  discussion  is  a  study  of  the  "life, 
faith,    and    form"     of    the    primitive 
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Church.  After  highlighting  the  di- 
versity and  even  division  in  the  apos- 
tolic Church,  he  discovers  its  essential 
unity  in  the  "community,"  defined  as 
"sharing"  and  "participation"  in  the 
Christ  event — an  event  which  is  made 
such  only  by  the  coming  of  the  Spirit. 
It  was  being  "in  Christ"  by  the  com- 
mon possession  of  the  Spirit  that  was 
the  one  concrete  datum  of  experience 
from  which  all  the  theology  and  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  flowed.  The 
Church  of  today  is  thus  more  divided, 
but  no  less  united,  than  the  primitive 
Church. 

Knox's  link  with  Wedel's  book 
(shown  by  his  incorporation  of  its 
title  into  his  own)  is  seen  chiefly  in 
the  last  chapters,  where  Knox  con- 
tends that  the  "Catholic  movement" 
along  such  lines  as  liturgy,  canon, 
creed,  and  episcopacy,  which  by  200 
had  produced  the  Old  Catholic 
Church,  actually  began  in  New  Testa- 
ment times  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
"ecumenical  movement"  which  first 
united  the  scattered  Christian  com- 
munities into  one  visible  Church.  Be- 
lieving that  this  early  movement,  in- 
cluding episcopacy,  was  not  only  in- 
evitable but  rooted  in  the  character 
of  the  New  Testament  community, 
Knox  proceeds,  along  the  same  lines 
as  Wedel,  to  discuss  the  minimum 
basis  on  which  episcopacy  can  be  a 
feature  of  the  coming  great  Church. 
This  book  is  required  reading  for  the 
course  in  "ecumenics"  every  minister 
ought  to  be  giving  himself.— T.  A. 
Schafer. 

The  Protestant  Tradition.  J.  S. 
Whale.  New  York:  Cambridge 
University    Press.      1955.      360    pp. 

$3.75. 

This  book,  an  expansion  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  United  States  in  1953 
and  1954,  significantly  augments  a 
growing  literature  which  seeks  to  help 
Protestants  understand  their  religion 
and  their  world.  Parts  I-III  contain 
sets  of  chapters  on  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  the  sect-type,  treating  together 
under  the  last  head  both  continental 
anabaptism     and     English     Congrega- 


tionalism. Anglicanism  is  mentioned 
occasionally,  but  the  structure  of  the 
book  does  not  make  explicit  its  role 
as  a  great  "Protestant  Tradition." 
Of  these  chapters,  especially  valuable 
are  those  on  Luther's  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification and  on  Calvin's  conception 
of  the  Church. 

Part  1\'  contains  a  chapter  on  each 
of  three  modern  issues :  "The  Roman 
Church  and  Toleration,"  "The  Totali- 
tarian State  and  the  Crown  Rights 
of  the  Redeemer,"  and  "Sectarian  Di- 
vision and  the  Oecumenical  Move- 
ment." In  these,  an  effort  is  made 
to  show  the  relevance  of  Reformation 
teaching",  and  perhaps  even  more  of 
the  Christian  tradition  in  general,  to 
the  problems  that  beset  modern  Prot- 
estantism. Here,  as  in  much  of  the 
previous  part.  Whale  is  preoccupied 
with  the  problems  of  religious  free- 
dom and  the  Church's  relation  to  the 
world,  somewhat  to  the  neglect  of 
other  important  elements  in  the  Prot- 
estant tradition.  As  usual.  Dr.  Whale 
is  scholarly  and  withal  readable,  in- 
spiring as  well  as  instructing.  A  good 
index  and  a  classified  bibliography  for 
further  study  help  make  it  a  very  use- 
ful book  for  the  minister  and  layman. 
— T.  A.  Schafer. 

Christ    and    the    Caesars:    Historical 
Sketches.  Ethelbert        Staufifer. 

Translated  by  K.  and  R.  Gregor 
Smith.  Westminster.  (S.  C.  M., 
London).     1955.     293  pp.     $4.50. 

This  is  an  unusually  wise  book, 
beautifully  written  out  of  deeply  un- 
affected erudition.  In  superb  transla- 
tion, its  literary  nuances  are  clean 
and  delicate,  yet  sharply  discernible. 
Marvellous  to  relate,  it  is  actually  a 
treatment  of  its  subject,  a  phenome- 
non rare  at  best.  The  Caesars  are 
shown,  with  the  aid  of  coins,  arche- 
ology, history,  and  theology,  at  their 
worst  and  at  their  still  frustrated  best. 
But  what  they  are  always  vainly 
promising  to  be,  the  Qirist  is :  the 
true  hope  and  salvation  of  the  world. 

This  book  is  illuminative  of  many 
aspects  of  history,  theology,  art,  and 
literature.      Above   all,    it   i^   a    book 
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depicting  tlie  inexorable  march  of 
Christ  Jesus  from  before  history, 
through  history,  to  its  end  and  to  the 
beyond  that  gives  history  meaning. 
What  the  Caesars  promise,  fumble 
with,  and  then  glance  off  in  their  in- 
decisive, beclouded  humanness,  this 
the  Christ  fully  brings  about.  And  the 
ineluctable  progression  of  the  Caesars 
to  their  ultimate  disjunction  with  last 
ends  contrasts  apocalyptically  with  the 
steady  footfalls  of  the  Nazarene.  He 
moves  to  a  post-historical  goal  with 
repercussions  for  all  of  history. 

The  chapter  on  "Myth  and  Epiph- 
any" takes  myth  seriously  with  all 
its  circular  thinking.  Revelation,  how- 
ever, projects  a  "radically  linear  view 
of  the  course  of  history."  New 
Testament  men  employ  the  language 
of  myth  the  better  to  focus  "the 
epiphany  of  Christ,  God's  final  answer 
to  the  ancient  myth."  In  revelation 
myth  finds  its  meaning  fulfilled  even 
as  the  myth  is  dissolved.  Christ's 
advent  brings  the  divine  "affirmation 
or  denial  of  the  open  questions  of  all 
history."  The  "Son  of  Man"  as  "Fu- 
ture Emperor"  will  establish  his  king- 
dom when  the  succession  of  human 
kingdoms  is  exhausted. 

The  above  chapter  is  the  clue  to  the 
book.  The  Caesars  are  not  neglected 
or  disparaged.  Solid  learning  gra- 
ciously borne  shows  us  why  the  truly 
able,  magnanimous  Julius  Caesar  was 
not  "He  that  should  come" ;  how 
Cleopatra's  bid  failed ;  why  Augustus 
with  all  his  statesmanlike  virtues 
could  not  bring  humanity  beyond  the 
last  frontier  of  "imperial  man" ;  why 


he  had  to  leave  it  to  that  "great 
stranger  from  the  other  world"  to 
lead  men  into  the  true  land  of  prom- 
ise. "The  Story  of  the  Tribute 
Money"  is  one  of  the  most  provoca- 
tive in  literature.  "Domitian  and 
John,"  with  its  setting  of  the  apo- 
calyptic-Messianic games,  is  one  of 
the  most  profoundly  moving.  Here 
is  the  portrayal  of  emperor  worship 
shattered  by  the  divine  worship  of 
those  awaiting  the  "Messianic  mar- 
riage-feast, the  eschatological  Cocna 
doininica."  "The  Last  Struggle"  sees 
persecution  a  failure.  It  heralds  the 
end  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  empire  of  grace. 
Out  of  the  fall  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  Church's  ministry  leads  in  eschato- 
logical hope  to  service  within  his- 
tory's larger  world. — R.  C.  Petry. 

The  Christian  Approach  to  Cidture. 
Emile  Cailliet.  Abingdon.  1953. 
288  pp.    $5.75. 

The  "Christ-culture"  problem  is 
much  in  vogue.  The  contribution  to 
it  by  the  noted  Pascalian,  Professor 
Cailliet  of  Princeton  Seminary,  is  this 
formidable  treatise,  both  historic  and 
systematic.  Essentially,  this  is  a  work 
in  the  history  of  Western  philosophy 
and  theology,  tracing  man's  progres- 
sive alienation  from  the  ground  of  his 
true  self -hood,  and  the  possibility  of 
his  recovery  through  theology.  It  is 
an  elaborate  and  learned  work.  Kudos 
to  Abingdon  for  pubUshing  so  theo- 
logical and  serious  a  study. — W. 
Beach. 
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A  Prayer 

Displayed  in  Acr  Lingits  Passenger  Planes 

God, 

Who  has  made  all  creatures  for  Thy  own  Glory,  and  has  destined  all 
the  things  of  this  world  for  the  service  of  mankind. 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  this  machine  built  for  our  travel,  that  it  may 
serve — without  loss  or  danger — for  spreading  ever  more  widely 
the  praise  and  glory  of  Thy  name,  and  for  the  quicker  dispatch 
of  the  world's  afifairs ;  and  may  foster  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  travel  in  it  a  yearning  for  the  things  above, 

Through  Christ  our  Lord. 

Amen. 
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Editorial 

As  you  who  are  recent  graduates  well  know,  the  daily  service  in 
York  Chapel  is — as  the  years  go  by — more  and  more  assuming  its 
rightful  place  as  the  central  fact  and  act  of  our  corporate  life.  Be- 
cause of  that,  we  have  decided  to  share  with  you  three  meditations 
recently  delivered  by  students.  The  Reverend  K.  I.  Mah  (M.  R.  E., 
1955)  is  pastor  of  the  East  Gate  Methodist  Church  in  Seoul,  Korea, 
and  writes  that  five  hundred  folk  worship  with  him  each  Lord's  day. 
Mr.  Robert  Ralls  (B.D.,  1956)  is  going  to  spend  the  next  academic 
year  as  a  special  student  at  New  College,  Edinburgh  University, 
Scotland.  The  Reverend  William  N.  Walter  (B.D.,  1957)  will  finish 
his  theological  course  in  the  Summer  School,  having  been,  to  our 
best  knowledge,  the  only  B.D.  student  ever  to  elect  O.  T.  304, 
Aramaic,  which  is  normally  a  Ph.D.  course.  He  passed.  We  thank 
them  all. 

Three  of  the  faculty  taught  last  summer  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York.  In  their  classes  was  a  woman  candidate 
for  the  B.D.,  Constance  J.  (Mrs.  David)  Vanderburgh,  who  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  Christian  Church  last 
December  8th.  She  has  given  us  permission  to  publish  two  of  her 
poems,  and  we  do  so  gratefully  and  happily. 

Thus  we  are  beholden  to  students  for  much  of  this  issue. 


From  York  Chapel 

I.  The  Way  to  Be  Disciples  ot  Jesus 

Since  I  came  to  this  country  I  have  had  opportunities  to  make 
contact  with  people  at  various  places  off  the  campus.  Consequently, 
I  have  been  asked  lots  of  questions — mostly  general  and  ordinary 
questions.  But  when  I  was  asked  a  question  by  one  of  my  close 
friends,  it  was  a  very  impressive  one  to  me.  He  asked  what  were 
the  main  differences  between  the  American  pastors  and  the  Korean 
pastors,  in  general.  I  realized  that  he  was  interested  in  knowing 
something  about  the  Korean  ministers  and  about  my  impression  of 
the  American  ministers.  But  I  didn't  pretend  to  know  much  about 
the  situation  of  American  ministers.  Moreover,  I  didn't  want  to 
make  a  criticism  of  them.  One  thing  I  knew,  however,  was  the 
situation  of  the  Korean  ministers. 

First  of  all,  they  are  not  as  sufficiently  educated  before  they  start 
their  ministry  as  we  are  here — few  books  to  read,  poor  facilities  for 
study,  a  hard  time  even  to  eat  or  to  dress.  But  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  mention  is  this :  they  are  those  who  gave  up  their  earthly 
pleasure  or  glory  and,  if  necessary,  their  physical  lives.  It  is  not 
imusual  for  many  a  Seminary  student  to  make  a  complete  decision 
and  confession  publicly  before  his  graduation,  that  he  dedicates  his 
life  to  the  Lord  for  the  Gospel's  sake.  They  believe  it  is  the  wav  to 
be  disciples  of  Jesus.  They  realize  that  the  stern  reality  of  their 
country's  situation  requires  them  to  follow  after  Jesus  as  it  is  written 
in  the  Bible. 

Actually  they  have  to  confront,  at  the  first  step  of  their  ministry, 
lots  of  difficulties  and  hardships  which  threaten  their  physical  lives. 
I  am  saying,  from  the  experience  of  my  own  ministry  during  the  past 
sixteen  years,  that  I  saw  many  comrades  killed  by  malnutrition  or 
tuberculosis.  I  saw  numerous  outstanding  ministers  persecuted, 
arrested,  killed  under  Japanese  occupation.  I  saw  many  of  my 
friends  taken  off,  imprisoned,  killed  by  the  Communists  in  North 
Korea.  And  what  more  shall  I  say?  By  the  fatal  Korean  war  of 
three  years,  some  hundreds  of  prominent  ministers,  including  two 
Methodist  Bishops,  disappeared  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

This  is  a  picture  in  outline  of  the  way  of  life  of  the  Korean 
ministers. 
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Jesus  said:  "If  anyone  comes  to  me  and  does  not  hate  his  own 
father  and  mother  and  wife  and  children  and  brothers  and  sisters,  yes, 
and  even  his  own  Hfe" — means  Hterally  that  we  are  vokmtarily  to 
give  up  our  Hves  for  Christ's  sake.  It  is  an  important  decision.  It 
is  really  to  be  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  flock  as  good 
shepherds. 

Jesus  said,  in  addition :  "Whoever  does  not  bear  his  own  cross  and 
conie  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple."  This  means,  if  my  under- 
standing is  correct,  a  life  which  practices  a  redemptive  love  in  daily 
living.  It  is  a  continuing  practice  for  the  minister  to  realize  the 
misfortune  of  his  neighbors  as  his  own  misfortune,  to  accept  the  sins 
of  his  people  as  his  own  sins.  This  is  the  primary  way  to  be  a  disciple 
of  Jesus.  If  we  have  not  made  a  concrete  decision  like  that,  it  is 
better  for  us  to  give  up  entering  the  Christian  ministry,  Jesus  said. 

Regarding  this  important  point  about  following  him,  Jesus  ex- 
plained further,  by  telling  two  stories. 

The  first  story  is  an  analogy  of  a  man  who  is  trying  to  build  a 
tower.  He  must  first  sit  down  and  count  the  cost,  to  see  whether 
he  has  enough  to  complete  the  tower.  He  must  carefully  plan  and 
prepare  things  which  are  necessary  for  his  work.  He  must  make  a 
careful  self-examination  of  his  capabilities  before  he  starts  his  work. 
Otherwise,  when  he  has  laid  a  foundation  and  is  not  able  to  finish,  all 
who  see  it  begin  to  mock  him,  saying,  "This  man  began  to  build, 
and  was  not  able  to  finish."  It  would  result  in  foolishness,  nonsense. 
The  other  is  a  story  of  a  king  who  is  at  war.  If  he  is  going  to 
fight  with  ten  thousand  against  another  king  who  has  twenty  thousand, 
he  must  first  sit  down  and  take  counsel.  This  is  a  critical  moment 
for  him.  He  must  have  some  secret  power  and  method  to  overcome 
this  crisis,  such  as  atomic,  hydrogen  power.  Otherwise,  it  is  sug- 
gested that,  while  the  enemy  is  yet  a  great  way  off,  he  must  send  an 
embassy  and  ask  terms  of  peace. 

What  are  the  implications  of  these  analogies? 
AA'hat  are  the  necessary  things  to  prepare  us  for  our  ministry.-' 
A\'hat  are  the  secret  power  and  method  for  it?  We  need  a  sound 
theological  knowledge.  We  must  know  homiletics  to  preach  effec- 
tivelv.  \Ye  must  understand  Christian  education  to  guide  young 
people  and  children.  Yes,  we  know  these  are  very  necessary  things 
for  our  effective  ministry.  But,  now,  here  is  one  more  very  important 
thing  to  be  added.  It  is  a  decision  to  lay  down  one's  life  for  Christ's 
sake.  It  is  to  bear  one's  own  cross.  Let  me  speak  once  more  about 
my  own  experience.  It  was  such  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  bear  my  own 
cross  and  to  decide  to  give  up  my  physical  life  that  I  tried  to  escape 
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from  mv  ministry.  But,  when  I  decided  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
Christ  through  a  deliberate  consideration  and  deep  prayer,  and  stood 
in  my  pulpit,  I  felt  it  was  above  my  theological  knowledge,  above 
simple  preaching,  and  above  the  theory  of  Christian  education. 

It  is  the  strongest  weapon,  power  itself,  for  my  ministry.  That 
is,  as  Jesus  said,  the  salt  of  Christianity.  Salt  is  good,  but  it  is  said 
that  sometimes  the  salt  loses  it  taste.  Yes,  we  have  seen  churches 
which  lost  their  taste.  We  have  seen  ministers  who  lost  their  salt- 
ness.  If  salt  has  lost  its  taste,  how  shall  it  saltness  be  restored? 
It  is  fit  neither  for  the  land  nor  for  the  dunghill ;  men  throw  it  awav. 

Jesus  said,  at  the  end  of  His  preaching,  "He  who  has  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear."  Yes,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  hidden  to  any 
person  who  does  not  understand  the  true  meaning  of  being  a  disciple 
of  Jesus.  To  be  His  disciple  is  an  uneasy  thing.  He  only  who  has 
ears  to  understand  the  secret  of  the  truth,  let  him  hear. 

This  is  my  understanding  of  the  way  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  on 
the  Korean  road. 

K.  I.  Mah  (December  14,  1954) 


II.  An  Understanding  Love 

Have  you  ever  heard  someone  make  a  statement  which  so  gripped 
your  intellect  and  emotions  that  it  literally  transformed  your  entire 
ministry  in  the  way  you  deal  with  people?  This  past  summer,  while 
taking  a  clinical  training  course  in  counseling  at  the  North  Carolina 
Baptist  Hospital  and  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  I  heard  Dr. 
Richard  K.  Young,  head  of  the  department  of  pastoral  care,  make  this 
statement :  "The  greatest  yearning  of  the  human  heart  is  to  be  under- 
stood." When  Dr.  Young  said  this,  he  probably  had  no  idea  that 
it  would  make  such  an  impact  upon  my  mind,  and  serve  as  a  stimulus 
for  a  great  deal  of  thinking  and  reflecting.  This  statement  has  not 
only  gripped  my  mind  and  heart — it  will  not  let  me  go  !  I  would 
like  to  enlarge  upon  it  now,  so  as  to  let  it  say :  the  greatest  vearning 
of  the  human  heart  is  for  an  understanding  love. 

This  summer  I  talked  with  a  lady  who  had  experienced  a  verv 
real  emotional  disturbance.  She  told  me  how  she  had  almost  lost 
her  mind.  Her  first  and  only  child  had  died ;  under  the  distress 
of  this  l)ereavement,  she  had  been  on  the  verge  of  having  a  complete 
mental  breakdown.  No  one  seemed  to  understand  how  she  felt,  or 
why  she  was  so  upset.     Her  family  thought  she  was  acting  rather 
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foolishly.  Finally,  when  she  had  just  about  reached  her  rope's  end, 
someone  referred  her  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Young.  As  she  poured  out 
her  life's  story  to  him,  some  little  words,  spoken  with  genuine  sin- 
cerity and  feeling,  gave  her  life  a  new  hope  and  a  new  beginning. 
His  words  of  reassurance  were  these :  "I  can  understand.  I  can 
understand  how  you  feel."  Isn't  that  what  we  all  really  want,  an 
understanding  love? 

^^'hy  is  it  that  we  so  often  say:  "I  can't  understand  that  person; 
I  just  don't  see  what  makes  him  act  that  way?"  If  you  and  I  could 
only  take  a  look  into  that  person's  hidden  feelings  and  unrevealed 
secrets,  if  we  could  only  know  what  he  had  been  through  in  life, 
I  believe  that  we  could  say :  "I  can  understand."  "I  can  understand 
how  you  feel,  Betty."  "I  can  understand  what  made  you  do  that 
thing,  Jim ;  and,  l)ut  for  the  grace  of  God,  I  would  be  the  very  same 
way !"  I  don't  care  how  peculiar  a  person's  actions  may  be,  there 
is  some  reason  for  them,  and  as  Christians  we  should  try  to  under- 
stand. Now  this  doesn't  mean  that  we  aren't  going  to  be  concerned 
over  such  a  person  and  help  him  to  a  better  way  of  life.  But  a 
mature  Christian  is  one  who  is  willing  to  accept  and  to  try  to  under- 
stand any  person  just  as  he  is,  so  that  he  may  help  him  to  become 
what  he  ought  to  be. 

After  all,  isn't  this  how  God  has  dealt  with  us?  When  God 
called  vou  and  me  into  His  ministry,  didn't  He  accept  us  just  as  we 
were,  understanding  our  idiosyncrasies  and  quirks  of  personality,  and 
isn't  He  daily  trying  to  make  us  into  what  we  ought  to  be?  This 
is  God's  way  in  dealing  with  people.  He  is  willing  to  receive  into 
His  kingdom  anyone  who  will  come ;  but  He  has  taken  it  upon  Him- 
self to  go  out  and  seek  the  lost,  those  who  are  estranged  and  alienated 
from  His  Kingdom.  One  doesn't  have  to  pause  very  long  in  order 
to  realize  God's  majestic  love  toward  us.  The  greatest  thing  that 
we,  the  recipients  of  His  grace,  can  do  for  our  Heavenly  Father 
is  to  have  an  understanding  love  toward  the  rest  of  His  creation. 

Listen  to  St.  Paul,  in  I  Corinthians  13:4-7: 

Love  is  patient  and  kind;  love  is  not  jealous  or  boastful;  it  is 
not  arrogant  or  rude.  Love  does  not  insist  of  its  own  way ; 
it  is  not  irritable  or  resentful;  it  does  not  rejoice  at  wrong, 
but  rejoices  in  the  right.  Love  bears  all  things,  believes  all 
things,  hopes  all  things,  endures  all  things. 

Henry  Drummond,  in  his  address,  "The  Greatest  Thing  In  the 
^^'orld,"  writes:  "Love  is  like  a  light."  He  goes  on  to  say:  "As 
you  have  seen  a  scientist  take  a  beam  of  light  and  pass  it  through 
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a  crystal  prism,  and  as  you  have  seen  it  come  out  on  the  other  side 
of  the  prism  broken  up  into  its  component  colors  of  red,  and  blue, 
and  yellow,  and  violet,  and  orange,  and  all  the  other  colors  of  the 
rainbow — so  Paul  passes  this  thing.  Love,  through  the  magnificent 
prism  of  his  inspired  intellect,  and  it  comes  out  on  the  other  side 
broken  up  into  its  elements."  And  in  these  three  verses  of  Paul's 
we  have  what  Henry  Drummond  calls  "The  Spectrum  of  Love," 
or  the  analysis  of  love. 

This  Spectrum  of  Love  has  nine  ingredients : 

1 .  Patience "Love  is  patient." 

2.  Kindness "And   is  kind." 

3.  Generosity "Love  is  not  jealous." 

4.  Humility "Or  boastful." 

5.  Courtesy "It  is  not  arrogant  or  rude." 

6.  Unselfishness "Love  does  not  insist  on  its  own  way." 

7.  Good  Temper "L  is  not  irritable." 

8.  Guilelessness "Or    resentful." 

9.  Sincerity "It  does  not  rejoice  at  wrong,  but  rejoices  in  the  right." 

All  these  cjualities  of  love  are  practical.  All  are  found  in  the 
relation  of  man  to  man,  even  within  our  own  Divinity  School. 

There  is  not  a  person  within  these  walls  this  morning  but  who 
has  a  basic  need  for  an  understanding  love.  Each  one  of  us  has 
come  to  this  Divinity  School  out  of  a  variegated  background,  bringing 
with  us  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  and  beliefs.  Each  one  coming 
with  such  a  diversity  of  background,  experience,  and  belief,  calls  for 
a  great  deal  of  understanding  and  love  on  the  part  of  the  Dean,  and 
the  faculty  and  each  member  of  our  student  body. 

Robert  Ralls  (October  27,  1955) 


III.  The  Applied  Word 


Once  upon  a  time — all  the  best  stories  start  that  way — a  traveler 
came  to  a  village  situated  in  a  valley  among  the  hills.  He  visited 
there  for  a  time  among  the  people.  He  was  a  physician,  especially 
interested  in  physical  health.  He  observed  that  when  the}-  ate,  their 
kitchens  and  dining  rooms  swarmed-  with  flies.  So  he  said  to  them. 
"These  flies  cause  much  of  your  sickness.  They  carry  germs.  It 
would  be  safer  for  your  health  if  you  put  screens  in  the  windows 
and  protected  your  food."  "Yes,"  they  answered,  "one  of  our  .scien- 
tists discovered  that  fact.  Ever  since,  we  have  maintained  a  stafl^ 
of  entomologists  wlio  conduct  research  in  the  control  of  insects  and 
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our  children  are  taught  all  about  this  in  our  schools."  Yet,  no  one 
installed  screens. 

The  visitor  discovered  also  that  they  drank  water  from  the  stag- 
nant pools  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley.  "Up  there,  in  the  streams 
high  up  on  the  mountain,"  he  told  them,  "the  water  is  fresh  and 
pure.  If  you  would  lay  pipe  so  that  you  could  bring  that  uncon- 
taminated  water  to  the  village,  you  would  prevent  much  illness." 
"We  know  that  a  pure  water  supply  is  essential  to  good  health," 
they  replied.  "We  have  a  large  corps  of  sanitary  engineers  who  do 
nothing  but  conduct  experiments  in  improving  methods  of  purifi- 
cation." Yet  they  continued  to  draw  their  water  from  the  scum- 
covered  pools.  Not  long  after,  a  great  sickness  which  caused  much 
suffering  and  many  deaths  came  to  the  village.  There  was  no  way 
the  doctor  could  help  them.  All  that  he  had  told  them  about  how  to 
control  and  prevent  infection,  they  knew  as  well  as  he.  Only,  they 
did  not  put  their  knowledge  into  practice. 

This,  you  will  say,  is  a  fable  out  of  the  imagination.  It  is  so 
obviously  absurd  that  it  could  never  be  true.  I  wonder.  Once  long 
ago  there  came  into  the  world  a  man  learned  in  the  waA's  of  life. 
W'hat  He  said  had  the  unmistakable  ring  of  truth :  "He  taught  them 
as  one  having  authority."  His  words  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
they  said  within  themselves,  "Yes,  these  things  are  true."  So  thev 
carefully  preserved  His  teachings.  In  every  city  and  village  thev 
built  houses  where  every  week  trained  speakers  expounded  the 
meaning  of  His  words,  and  where  each  succeeding  generation  of 
children  was  taught  about  His  deeds  and  sayings.  Many  of  their 
best  scholars  devoted  themselves  to  research,  in  order  that  they 
might  know  the  exact  words  He  spoke  and  what  He  meant  hx  them. 
Lectureships  were  endowed  and  departments  established  in  the  uni- 
versities, so  that  great  minds  might  give  the  people  the  benefit  of 
their  interpretations  of  His  life  and  work.  Leaders  in  every  field — 
education,  government,  trade,  and  war — frequently  quoted  Him  with 
approval.  These  words  of  His  they  heard  repeated  over  and  over, 
until  many  of  them  they  could  say  by  heart.  Yet,  though  they  knew 
these  things,  they  did  not  do  them.  And  a  great  sickness  that 
aftlicted  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  continued  to  rage,  until  it  seemed 
that  it  might  obliterate  man. 

This  is  not  a  story  about  some  strange  race  in  a  secluded  valley. 
It  is  the  truth  about  ourselves.  The  author  of  the  First  Gospel  would 
say  to  us :  Behold,  the  Lord  speaks  to  the  multitude  upon  the  moun- 
tains. Hear  Him  say,  "Blessed  are  the  poor  .  .  .  the  meek  .  .  .  the 
merciful.      Except   your   righteousness   exceed   the    righteousness   of 
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the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  Kingoom. 
Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  .  .  .  but  I  say  unto  you, 
whosoever  is  angrv  with  his  brother  .  .  .  whosoever  looketh  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her  .  .  .  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife. 
Swear  not  at  all  .  .  .  Resist  not  evil  .  .  .  Love  your  enemies  .  .  . 
Be  ve  perfect.  Do  not  your  alms  before  men  .  .  .  Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  earth  .  .  .  Take  no  thought  for  your  life 
.  .  .  but  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness. 
Judge  not  .  .  .  ask  .  .  .  seek  .  .  .  knock.  \Vhatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  }-ou,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  .  .  .  Enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate  .  .  .  Beware  of  false  prophets.  Not  everyone  that 
saith  to  me,  'Lord,  Lord,'  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  .  .  . 
Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will 
liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock  .  .  . 
and  it  fell  not  .  .  .  And  everyone  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built 
his  house  upon  the  sand  .  .  .  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it." 

Do  not  we  resemble  the  valley  folk  in  the  fable  ?  We  smile  at  the 
way  they  dealt  with  the  doctor  and  his  teachings.  Do  not  we  also 
fall  too  easily  into  this  way  of  dealing  with  the  Master  and  His 
teachings?  We  hear  His  words  and  acknowledge  them  to  be  truth. 
Somehow  we  come  to  think  that  merely  hearing  them  gives  us  virtue. 
We  know  these  things  and  seem  to  be  content  with  knowing.  We 
agree  that  He  was  an  expert  on  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  health, 
but  we  forget  His  warning  that  the  man  whose  life  is  like  a  house 
built  on  sand  is  the  one  who  hears  His  words  but  does  not  do  them. 

This  was  a  constant  emphasis  with  Jesus.  He  knew,  certainly, 
that  men  must  have  faith  ;  for  without  faith  they  cannot  find  the  wa}-. 
But  He  insisted  that,  once  the  way  is  found,  it  is  to  be  followed.  It 
is  not  enough  to  know  the  will  of  God.  Indeed  the  only  point  of 
knowing  is  obeying.  John's  gospel  quotes  Jesus  from  the  upper 
room,  "If  ye  knew  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  It  is  a. 
conditional  statement.  Our  discipleship  is,  in  part,  in  the  preaching 
and  teaching  and  hearing  of  His  word.  But  it  has  to  be  fulfilled  in 
our  homes,  in  the  social  hall,  in  the  class  rooms,  on  the  street.  The 
true  word  is  an  applied  zvord. 

William  N.  Walter  (Februarv2.  1956) 


Two  Poems 

By  Jan  Vanderburgh 

The  Prayer  of  a  Near  Christian 

I  do  not  want  to  serve  Thee,  Lord,  but  if  I  must, 

Please  let  it  be  some  less  consuming  way. 

Why  is  it  that  a  God  must  choose  to  tie 

His  people  to  Him  with  the  strongest  means 

He  has  created  ?    If  I  am  Thy  child, 

Remove  from  me  this  burden  of  Thy  love 

And  let  me  serve  Thee  in  a  lesser  way. 

Oh,  now  I  understand  how  Israel  could  choose 

To  be  Thy  servant  rather  than  Thy  son ! 

I  am  too  cowardly  to  be  Thy  child — 

Let  me,  like  Israel,  serve  Thee  under  Law 

And  find  Thy  love  therein.    This  is  too  close 

For  me  to  stand  ;  Thou  knowest  me  too  well. 

And  I  can  see  myself  for  what  I  am 

Reflected  with  a  damning  clarity 

Against  the  measure  of  Thy  first-born  Son. 

Release  me.  Lord,  and  let  me  worship  Thee 

A  little  farther  off,  and  keep  my  pride. 


The  Fisherman 

"Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild  .  .  ." 

Ask  Peter ! 

He'd  stand  there  with  a  great  howl  of  laughter 

Boiling  up  within  him,  shaking  the  huge  frame — 

"Look,"  he'd  say,  barely  able  to  speak  at  first  for  the  laughter, 

"Look — -I  was  a  fisherman,  a  good  one, 

And  weaklings  don't  get  anywhere  in  fishing 

— If  you  don't  believe  I'm  strong. 

Just  step  outside  with  me  a  minute  .  .  . 

D'you  think  I'd  leave  the  work  I  knew 

And  my  first  boat  that  was  all  my  own, 

My  nets  that  my  sisters  and  I  made  so  carefully 

All  winter  long, 

To  follow  a  weakling  ? 

I  followed  him  around  for  three  years — 

And  sometimes  I  was  stupid, 

Because  I  knew  fish  a  lot  better  than  I  knew  people — 

But  even  /  never  doubted  his  strength !" 

Then,  quietly, 

"From  the  first  day  I  saw  him. 

When  I  couldn't  do  anything  but  follow  him, 

Until  the  day  he  died — no, 

Until  the  day  /  died  in  Rome 

Because  I'd  tried  to  follow  him  all  the  way. 

It  was  his  strength  that  drew  me. 

— I  couldn't  understand  it — 

Look  at  me.    See  how  big  I  am  ?    I  could  have  picked  him  up 

Like  a  small  net  not  even  half  filled  with  fish — 

But  he  was  stronger.    And  what  I  call  strength  in  him 

He  taught  me  to  call  love." 


James  Foster  Barnes 

The  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School  enters  in  its  permanent 
record  this  minute  in  appreciation  of  our  colleague,  James  Foster 
Barnes,  who  died  on  February  9,  1956. 

At  the  time  of  his  demise,  "Bishop"  Barnes,  as  he  was  affection- 
ately known,  had  been  for  many  years  Lecturer  in  Church  Music  in 
this  School.  Joining  the  staff  of  Duke  University  in  1927,  Mr. 
Barnes  was  Director  of  Choral  Music;  he  directed  the  University 
Glee  Club,  the  Chapel  Choir,  and  the  Concert  Series.  He  brought 
all  of  these  units  to  national  recognition  and  was  one  of  the  most 
universally  beloved  members  of  the  University  community. 

In  his  work  in  church  music  in  the  Divinity  School,  Mr.  Barnes 
inspired  his  students  with  a  love  of  good  music  and  developed  in 
them  a  high  degree  of  appreciation  for  the  significant  part  played  by 
music  in  the  corporate  worship  of  the  Church.  His  instruction  was 
aimed  not  only  at  musical  appreciation,  but  also  at  the  development 
of  the  musical  talents  of  his  students,  both  in  directing  and  in  sing- 
ing. In  recent  years  the  amount  of  his  offerings  in  the  Divinity 
School  curriculum  had  been  doubled. 

Our  friend  was  of  a  genial  and  buoyant  personality  and  his  service 
was  rendered  unstintedly.  Prolonged  illness  interfered  to  some 
extent  with  his  work,  but  his  affection  for  the  Divinity  School  never 
wavered. 

It  is  directed  that  a  copy  of  this  minute  be  sent  to  his  family 
and  printed  in  the  Divinity  School  Bulletin. 


Following  the  reading  of  this  minute,  on  March  14,  1956,  prayer 
was  offered  by  Dr.  Arthur  Kale : 

Eternal  God, 

Father  of  mercies  and  giver  of  all  comfort ; 

Have  compassion  upon  us   whose  minds  are  crowded   with  tender 

memories  of  our  friend  and  colleague,  Foster  Barnes. 
AVe  thank  Thee 

for  the  lingering  influences  of  his  energetic  body  and  his   well 
furnished  imaginative  mind ; 
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for  the  purity  of  his  words  and  actions ; 

for  the  faith  set  to  music  and  regularly  expressed  in  chapel,  class- 
room, on  concert  stage  and  in  countless  places  of  good  fellow- 
ship. 
Sustain  us  as  we  continue  to  serve  in  the  years  that  follow,  and  may 
the  burden  of  our  loneliness  and  sorrow  remind  us  to  seek 
Thy  face. 
This  same  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  petition  we  offer  in  behalf 
of  family  and  unnumbered  friends  whose  lives  were  enriched 
through  associations  with  him,  in  whose  honor  we  now  stand 
in  silent  tribute. 

Amen. 


The  Dean's  Desk 

The  Divinity  School  is  closing  what  most  of  us  feel  has  been  its 
most  successful  }ear,  both  in  the  spirit  of  the  school  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  faculty  and  students.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  has 
been  283,  much  the  largest  of  our  history. 

The  coming  months  promise  to  be  very  full,  especially  with  the 
several  gatherings  of  the  Methodist  Church,  such  as  the  General 
Conference  at  Minneapolis,  the  Jurisdictional  Conference  at  Lake 
Junaluska,  and  the  World  Methodist  Council,  also  at  Junaluska,  in 
September.  Interspersed  are  various  annual  conferences,  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  at  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, in  June,  and  a  probable  mid-summer  meeting  of  the  new 
Methodist  Board  of  Education. 

Immediately  before  us  at  Duke  is  the  Christian  Convocation  for 
1956.  in  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina  Pastors'  School  and 
the  Department  of  In-Service  Training  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  James  A.  Gray  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Knox  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  whose  general  theme  will 
l)e  "The  Integrity  of  Preaching."  The  Convocation  Preacher  will 
be  Dr.  Robert  B.  Pierce,  Minister  of  the  Broadway  Methodist 
Church,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  work  of  the  Pastors'  School  will  be  conducted  on  somewhat 
different  lines  from  those  which  have  prevailed  in  the  past.  Begin- 
ning with  the  opening  session  on  Tuesday,  all  sessions  will  be  held 
in  Page  Auditorium,  opening  with  a  hymn-singing  period  conducted 
by  Reverend  E.  K.  McLarty  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  This 
will  be  followed  by  lectures  on  "Parish  Administration"  by  Dr. 
James  W.  Henley,  Pastor  of  West  End  Methodist  Church,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  Dr.  Gerald  O.  McCulloh,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Theological  Schools,  General  Board  of  Education,  who  will  speak 
on  the  subject :  "The  Pulpit  Ministry  and  Christian  Doctrine."  The 
last  session  of  each  morning  will  be  one  of  Dr.  Knox's  Gray  lectures. 
Dr.  Pierce  will  preach  in  the  University  Chapel  each  evening. 

Afternoon  workshops  will  be  led  by  Dr.  Caradine  R.  Hooten  on 
"Alcohol  Study,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Bell  on  "Youth  Work."  and 
on  "The  Vacation  Church  School"  by  Mrs.  W.  R.  Reed.  Dr.  Pierce 
will  conduct  a  workshop  on  Preaching  in  York  Chapel  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  the  Convocation  Communion,  led  by  Bishop  W.  \\'. 
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Peele,   will  be  celebrated  on   Thursday  afternoon,   at   5 :00  p.m..   in 
York  Chapel. 

The  moving  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  from  a  Fall  to  a 
June  Session  resulted  in  only  a  slightly  reduced  attendance  from  that 
Conference  in  1955.  but  the  total  Convocation  attendance  increased 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  School  for  Approved  Supply  Pastors  will  be  conducted  from 
July  17  to  August  10.  Attendance  for  this  school  has  increased 
greatly  in  the  past  three  years. 

Two  terms  of  the  Duke  University  Summer  Session  are  scheduled 
as  follows:  First  Term:  June  12-July  17;  Second  Term:  July  19- 
August  23.  It  should  Ix"  observed  that  by  conducting  classes  six 
days  a  week,  with  the  exception  of  one  free  Saturday  in  each  term, 
each  summer  session  is  reduced  in  calendar  periods  and  the  closing 
date   is   August   23. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Methodist  Youth  Group  and  the  North 
Carolina  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service  will  be  held  during 
the  month  of  August  on  dates  still  to  be  announced. 

The  improvements  in  the  Divinity  School  Building  which  have 
been  under  way  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  practically  com- 
pleted with  the  refurnishing  and  redecorating  of  the  Social  Room  and 
the  completion  of  the  new  Library  rooms. 

James  Can  no  x. 
Dean. 


The  Bulletin  Board 

Student  editorial  activity  expressed  itself  in  its  two  annual  publi- 
cations. Tlic  Circuit  Rider  and  Encounter.  The  former  represents 
the  1956  issue  of  the  Divinity  School  Annual,  under  the  editorship 
of  Messrs.  Howard  Coleman  and  Leonard  Ranson.  The  latter  pub- 
lication is  the  second  issue  of  a  journal  seeking  to  relate  "the  theologi- 
cal disciplines  we  study  and  the  practical  life  of  the  parish,"  and  is 
edited  by  Ted  Morton  and  Moody  Smith.  They  have  included  an 
address  by  Perry  Miller,  "The  Great  Awakening  from  1740-1750," 
given  here  at  Duke  in  the  fall  of  1955,  and  a  most  probing  and 
challenging  missionary  sermon  by  Jackson  W.  Carroll  (Senior  B.D. 
candidate)  :  "Our  Apostolic  Church." 

The  Hickman  Award  in  Preaching  was  won  this  year  by  Mr. 
\\'alter  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  with  Air.  Jack  Crum  second,  and  Mr.  Jackson 
W.  Carroll  third.  The  theme  was  "Whitsunday — The  Christian 
Pentecost."  The  three  finalists  preached  before  the  faculty  and 
student  body  on  February  29.  A  contest  of  quite  another  type  was 
won  by  Mr.  Arnold  Pope :  the  weight-lifting  championship  in  his 
weight-class  for  North  and  South  Carolina,  March  10.  at  Charlotte. 


The  first  week  of  April  was  observed  as  Ecumenical  Emphasis 
Week,  with  the  student  Ecumenical  committee  (headed  by  Mr. 
Warner  Heston,  a  senior )  in  charge.  A  special  communion  service 
was  celebrated  on  April  4,  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Overton,  Jr.,  officiating, 
with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Clark  Reid  and  William  Buckey.  A 
special  panel  discussion  was  held,  the  evening  of  April  5,  the  theme 
being  "Ecumenics  and  the  Local  Church."  Members  of  the  panel 
were  Professors  M.  S.  Richey,  T.  A.  Schafer,  A.  J.  Walton,  and 
Dr.  Trela  D.  Collins  (pastor  of  the  Lakewood  Baptist  Church  of 
Durham  and  First  Executive  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Council 
of  Churches  ) . 


Our  librarian,  Mr.  Donn  Michael  Farris,  is  to  be  commended  on 
the  important  transfer  of  all  religious  periodicals  from  the  Periodical 
Room  of  the  General  Library  to  the  Reading  Room  of  the  Divinity 
School  Library.     There  are  263  of  these  journals  ranging  from  the 
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popular  church  paper  to  technical  theological  or  Biblical  periodicals. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  will  facilitate  and  encourage  the  greater  use  of 
these  by  Divinity  students.  Their  arrangement  on  open  shelves, 
rather  than  in  closed  boxes,  makes  them  more  inviting. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  sections  of  the  National 
Association  of  Biblical  Instructors  and  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis  were  both  held  at  Guilford  College,  ^larch 
19-20.  The  papers  read  at  these  meetings  have  been  fittingly  summed 
up  under  the  heads  inythos,  Athos,  and  pathos.  Under  the  first 
head  were  three  papers,  at  the  meeting  of  the  NABI,  on  the  subject 
of  myth  in  the  Bible,  one  of  which  was  presented  by  Dr.  David  G. 
Bradley  of  Trinity  College,  Duke  University.  At  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  societies,  Professor  Kenneth  \\\  Clark  presented  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  "Athos — Mountain  of  the  Monks."  A  paper  by  Dr. 
James  L.  Price,  Jr.  (read  at  the  SBLE  meeting),  "A  Reconsideration 
of  the  Servant-Motif  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,"  was  one  of  several 
easily  subsumed  under  the  head  of  pathos.  Perhaps  under  a  fourth 
heading,  ethos,  should  be  classified  the  SBLE  papers  of  Professors 
Wm.  F.  Stinespring  ("Did  Zion  Have  a  Daughter?")  and  Wm.  H. 
Brownlee  ("Ezekiel's  Poetic  Indictment  of  the  Shepherds").  In 
case  vou  are  eager  to  learn  the  answer  to  Stinespring's  question,  the 
answer  is  "No;  but  Zion  herself  is  a  girl  whose  acquaintance  you 
should  make."  Professor  Stinespring  is  on  Sabbatical  leave  this 
semester. 


Professor  Clark  delivered  the  Divinity  School  Library  Lecture  for 
1955-56  on  the  subject:  "Greek  Learning  in  the  West  before  the 
Fall  of  Constantinople."  He  is  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Board  for 
the  New  International  Quarterly,  Novum  Testamentmn,  whose  first 
issue  has  just  been  published  in  Leiden.  He  is  also  on  the  Editorial 
Board  for  the  new  Peake's  Commentary,  being  edited  by  Matthew 
Black  of  St.  Andrews  and  H.  H.  Rowley  of  the  University  of  Man- 
chester. 

Professor  Durwood  Foster  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  doctoral  thesis.  The  Theological  Problem  of  the  "Jesus 
of  History"  and  the  "Christ  of  Faith":  A  Critical  and  Constructive 
Analysis,  Especially  in  the  Light  of  .Some  Leading  Thinkers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  His  Ijasic  research  was  carried  out  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  in  1953-54  before  joining  the  Divinity  School 
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faculty.  He  was  awarded  the  Th.D.  degree.  May  29.  Among  other 
noteworthy  achieyements  is  the  eyer  continuing  editorial  work  of 
Professor  Russell  Dicks  in  his  journal  Religion  and  Hcolfli.  Dr. 
Brownlee  seems  unable  to  dispose  of  the  Scrolls  from  the  Judaean 
wilderness  with  a  "once  more  and  finally."  In  connection  with 
Religious  Emphasis  Week,  The  Duke  Chronicle  (March  6  and  9) 
published  an  article  by  him  on  their  importance  for  Old  and  New 
Testament  studies.  He  participated  in  a  symposium  of  ten  American 
Biblical  scholars  and  theologians,  published  in  the  April  9  issue  of 
A^czc  Republic,  on  the  subject  of  the  importance  of  the  Qumran 
Scrolls.  The  most  extensiye  faculty  production  is  Professor  Ray  C. 
Petry's  new  book.  Christian  Eschatology  and  Social  Thought,  Abing- 
don, 1956.     The  rumors  are  that  he  has  already  another  book  aborn- 


At  last  the  yolume  honoring  C.  H.  Dodd,  edited  by  W.  D.  Dayies 
and  D.  Daube.  has  seen  the  light  of  day,  being  entitled  The  Back- 
ground of  the  A'czv  Testament  and  Its  Eschatology,  Cambridge  Uni- 
yersity  Press.  Our  own  Dr.  Clark  contributed  one  of  the  twenty- 
six  articles :  "The  Effect  of  Recent  Textual  Criticism  upon  New 
Testament  Studies." 


The  faculty  seem  to  be  in  great  demand  as  speakers  and  coun- 
selors, aside  from  yarious  preaching  engagements  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Dr.  H.  Shelton  Smith  presided  at  the  spring  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Church  History  held  at  Nashyille,  Tennessee.  Dr. 
Foster  met  with  the  national  steering  committee  of  the  Conference 
on  Science.  Philosophy,  and  Religion  held  at  Lake  Mohonk,  New 
York,  April  4-7,  of  which  he  is  the  Recording  Secretary.  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Cushman  gaye  one  of  the  three  major  addresses  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Wesley  Society  and  Friends  held  at  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  April  23.  His  theme  was :  "Theological  Landmarks  in 
the  Wesleyan  Reyiyal."  Dr.  Cushman  has  explained  the  purpose  of 
the  society  as  "to  reyiye  and  reyitalize  Methodist  theology."  He  has 
also  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Worship  ( of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Diyision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches )  con- 
yened  at  Maywood,  Illinois,  April  26-27.  Professor  Richey  par- 
ticipated in  a  panel  discussion,  along  with  four  Education  and  Psy- 
chology Department  professors,  for  the  North  Carolina  \"ocational 
Guidance  Association,  meeting  at  Duke,   ^March  3. 
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It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  where  Professor  James  T.  Cleland 
has  not  spoken,  but  his  most  important  special  lectures  were  five 
given  at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. May  2-4.  "The  Zimmerman  Lectures  on  Effective  Preaching." 


Dr.  A.  J.  Walton  has  had  a  constant  marathon  of  speaking,  lectur- 
ing and  preaching  engagements,  including  three  different  series  of 
evangelistic  meetings. 

Dr.  Russell  Dicks  was  the  main  lecturer  at  a  one  day  institute  for 
ministers  held  at  the  Wesley  Hospital,  Wichita,  Kansas.  He  lectured 
morning,  afternoon,  and  evening.  His  evening  message  was  an  after 
dinner  speech  before  a  joint  gathering  of  doctors  and  ministers  on  the 
theme  "The  Growing  Edge  of  the  Relationship  Between  Doctors  and 
Ministers." 


The  Divinity  School  is  congratulating  both  itself  and  Professor 
Thomas  A.  Schafer  on  his  reception  of  an  award  by  the  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  editing  the 
"Miscellanies"  of  Jonathan  Edwards  during  the  academic  year  1956- 
S7 .  The  period  of  the  grant  corresponds  with  his  Sabbatical  leave. 
Dr.  Russell  Dicks  will  l)e  on  leave  during  the  fall  semester. 


Yes,  we're  all  busv 


Book  Reviews 


I.  Faculty 


Christian  Eschatology  and  Social 
Tlwuglit.  Ray  C.  Petry.  Abing- 
don.    1956.    415  pp.    $5.00. 

How  is  one,  whose  work  lies  in  the 
division  of  "Practical  Studies,"  to  re- 
view a  book  written  by  the  erudite 
maestro  of  the  Divinity  School?  A 
faculty  member  must  review  it,  not 
only  because  it  is  expected  that  we 
shall  comment  upon  one  another's 
volumes,  but  because  it  is  demanded 
in  Christian  love  and  gentlemanly 
courtesy  by  the  Dedication :  "To  my 
colleagues  on  the  faculty  of  the  Duke 
University  Divinity  School.''  We  sit 
grateful  under  the  shadow  of  this 
Petrine  rock  in  a  weary  scholastic 
land.  If  he  would  write  such  a  book 
for  us,  then  surely  one  of  us  will 
pen  a  review,  in  glad  gratitude. 

It  is  a  huge  volume,  415  pages,  pub- 
lished by  Abingdon,  which  usually 
practices  the  cult  of  the  wee  book. 
(Alaybe  The  Interpreter's  Bible  has 
given  the  firm  big  ideas.)  Moreover 
the  pages  have  no  margins  to  speak 
of — top,  bottom  or  sideways.  The  title, 
in  itself  massively  impressive,  is  elon- 
gated in  a  sub-title :  A  Historical  Es- 
say on  the  Social  Implications  of  Some 
Selected  Aspects  in  Christian  Escha- 
tology to  A.D.  1500."  This  is  not  the 
normal  Duke-student  understanding  of 
"essay." 

Dr.  Petry  does  not  long  leave  us 
in  doubt  as  to  what  he  seeks  to  do. 
In  the  first  sentence  of  the  Foreword 
he  states  his  purpose :  "This  book  at- 
tempts to  place  in  historical  perspec- 
tive the  significant  interaction  be- 
tween the  Church's  doctrine  of  'The 
Last  Things'  and  its  teaching  on  social 
responsibility."  Why  should  he 
bother?  Because,  he  insists,  our  lack 
of  regard  for  eschatologj'  today  ac- 
counts for  the  feebleness  of  the 
Church's    social   mission   in   our   time. 


Do  you  see  now  why  the  Professor  of 
Preaching  was  asked  by  the  author 
to  write  the  review  for  the  Bulletin? 
Of  course,  it  is  a  scholarly  volume 
that  church  historians  will  analyze  and 
criticize  and  pontificate  upon.  But 
Ray  Petry  is  trying  to  help  us  in  the 
pulpit  to  recover  the  power  of  an 
eschatologically  motivated  gospel  for 
an  effective  Christian  drive  on  the  ills 
of  our  society,  which  are  our  own  per- 
sonal ills.  He  has  studied  hard  ;  there 
are  over  fifteen  pages  of  Bibliography, 
one  for  each  year  the  book  has  been 
gestating.  But  he  has  done  all  this 
to  make  our  delivery  of  the  Word  of 
God  Christian  in  content,  theologically 
sound,  historically  justified  and  exis- 
tentially  effective. 

The  book  falls  into  six  divisions : 
The  first  is  an  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  historic  principles  in  the 
union  of  Christian  eschatology  and 
social  thought.  The  second,  in  de- 
tailed fashion,  discusses  the  response 
of  temporal  society  to  the  eternal  king- 
dom in  the  thought  of  Jesus,  of  the 
early  Church,  and  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  third  examines  the  Church  as  the 
servant  of  this  kingdom  in  the  world 
as  it  is  to  be  found  in  Jesus,  in  the 
hierarchy,  in  the  liturgy,  in  the  priest- 
hood and  in  the  relationship  of  the 
spiritual  Church  to  the  temporal 
Church.  The  fourth  reviews  the  think- 
ing on  the  Last  Things  in  the  first 
fifteen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian 
Era.  The  fifth  is  an  exquisite  chapter 
on  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  in 
the  Church  Triumphant.  The  sixth 
pulls  the  whole  volume  together  in  a 
retrospect  and  prospect.  To  help  us 
find  our  way  through  this  organized 
mass  of  material  there  is  a  nineteen 
page  Index. 

The  volume  combines  a  masterful 
elucidation  of  libraries  of  material 
W'ith  wise,  brave,  personal  insights. 
Much  of  the  writing  is  repetitive,  in- 
evitably so.     But  it  is  the  iteration  of 
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the  theme  of  a  fugue,  with  the  central 
motif  recurring  until  we  know  it  by 
heart  and  should  take  it  to  heart. 
There  is  but  one  theme,  that  the  trans- 
cendent order  provides  ultimate  judg- 
ment upon,  immediate  strength  within, 
and  eventual  replacement  of,  all  tem- 
poral life.  We  hear  that  over  and 
over  again,  in  unison  and  in  harmony. 
If  we  mull  over  it  long  enough,  it  may 
become  our  normal  way  of  thinking. 
We  hear  regularly  the  secular  escha- 
tology  of  scientists  and  statesmen.  Is 
there  no  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Last  Things?  Dr.  Petry  says  there  is 
and  proves  it,  to  our  advantage.  He 
steers  triumphantly  between  the  Scylla 
of  passivism  and  the  Charybdis  of 
activism.  This  is  a  considered,  scholar- 
ly statement  of  the  divine  perspective 
upon  the  human  enterprise,  not  only 
in  judgment  but  in  direction.  The 
World  Council  would  have  benefited 
from  this  book  at  Evanston. 

This  is  a  volume  to  be  purchased, 
pored  over,  digested  and  then  restated 
in  sermon  after  sermon.  Conjoin  it 
with  a  Bible  and  a  dictionary  on  a 
large  desk  and — as  they  say  in  Scot- 
land— "Get  tore  into  it."  A  belief 
in  eschatology  will  not  paralyze  us  in 
community  action ;  it  is  the  only  guide 
and  impetus  for  the  Christian  in  his 
present  social  responsibility.  Why? 
Because  the  New  Testament  and  the 
early  and  medieval  Church  saw  that 
such  is  the  purpose  of  God  for  the 
world  and  in  preparation  for  eternity. 
Is  it  hard  to  read?  Yes,  like  the 
Gospels.  One  has  to  read  it  all,  be- 
fore one  really  understands  any  part 
of  it.  If  it  is  not  read,  then  the 
Church  and  its  God  will  be  the  loser. 
If  it  is  not  read  by  Duke  men,  then 
our  B.D.  degree  is  but  a  ministerial 
union-card.  It  is  affecting  to  have  a 
Professor  of  Church  History  tell  us 
where  the  central  message  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  for  today. — J.  T.  Cleland. 


II.  General 


The  Cross  in  the  Old  Testa)nent.  H. 
Wheeler  Robinson.  Westminster. 
1955.     192  pp.     $3.00. 


Here  we  have  three  little  books  in 
one:  The  Cross  of  Job  (1916),  The 
Cross  of  the  Servant  (1926),  and  The 
Cross  of  Jeremiah  (1925).  The  origi- 
nal text  of  these  books  is  reproduced, 
except  for  The  Cross  of  Job,  where  the 
revised  edition  of  1938  is  followed. 
Appendices  and  bibliographies  in  the 
former  editions  are  omitted.  With  a 
profound  knowledge  of  Biblical 
thought,  but  especially  of  life  itself 
and  of  personality  in  its  deepest  emo- 
tions and  in  its  holiest  aspirations, 
Wheeler  Robinson  presents  us  with 
life-like  sketches  of  each  of  these  Bibli- 
cal characters  and  interprets  to  us 
their  significance  for  religion.  Each 
of  them  wrestles  with  the  problem  of 
human  suffering ;  and  not  only  do  they 
prefigure  in  some  respects  the  Cross 
of  Christ,  but  they  also  help  to  eluci- 
date the  meaning  of  the  Cross  itself. — 
W.  H.  Brownlee. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Glory  Cloud.  R. 
E.  Hough.  Philosopliical  Library. 
1955.    X,  145  pp.    $3.50. 

Here  is  a  very  interesting  book 
which  takes  one  of  the  great  unifying 
themes  of  the  Bible,  sketching  the 
manifestations  of  God's  "glory"  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the  Second 
Advent  of  Christ.  Many  of  the  studies 
are  well  done,  and  the  book  should 
give  the  average  preacher  a  new  per- 
spective on  important  Biblical  events. 
In  some  places  the  author's  interpre- 
tation is  frankly  too  literalistic ;  and, 
though  the  reader  may  agree  that  "The 
Second  Advent  of  Christ  is  the  su- 
preme act  by  which  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion is  completed."  he  may  not  believe 
that  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
concerning  Israel  "shall  be  fulfilled  to 
the  letter."  The  Apostle  Paul  wrote, 
though  standing  in  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, "our  knowledge  is  imperfect 
and  our  prophecy  is  imperfect ;  but 
when  the  perfect  comes,  the  imperfect 
will  pass  away."  How  much  more  so 
were  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment imperfect  apprehensions  of  the 
Alessianic  age  ! — W.   H.    Brownlee. 
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A  Critical  and  Excgctical  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Amos.  Richard  S. 
Cripps.  Second  Edition.  S.  P.  C. 
K.,  1955.  xlii,  365  pp.  (Obtainable 
through  Macmillan  for  $3.75.) 

This  valuable  book,  first  published 
in  1929,  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
Demand  for  its  republication  has  led 
not  to  a  reprinting,  but  to  a  new 
edition  in  which  the  autlior  has  in- 
serted a  couple  dozen  additional  pages 
in  which  he  surveys  important  studies 
and  discoveries  since  1929  which  bear 
upon  the  Book  of  Amos.  Tliough 
the  book  contains  technical  notes,  most 
of  the  commentary  will  be  readily 
imderstood  by  the  student  who  does 
not  know  Hebrew.  Not  only  is  there 
verse  by  verse  exposition,  but  also 
discussion  of  important  themes  of  the 
book,  both  in  the  lengthy  introduction 
(104  pp.)  and  in  the  additional  notes 
and  excursuses  in  the  back.  The  author 
is  well  informed  and  his  views  are 
sound  and  well  balanced.  For  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of 
Amos  and  his  message,  this  book  is 
highly  recommended. 

— W.  H.  Brownlee. 

Dynamite  in  the  Middle  East.  Khalil 
Totah.  Philosophical  Library.  1955. 
xvi,    240   pp.     $3.75. 

Khalil  Totah,  who  died  while  this 
book  was  in  press,  was  a  Christian 
Arab,  a  native  of  Palestine,  a  Ph.D. 
of  Columbia  University,  and  a  nat- 
uralized American  citizen.  For  many 
years  he  was  Principal  of  the  Ameri- 
can-supported Friends  (Quakers) 
School  in  Ram  Allah,  a  sliort  distance 
nortli  of  Jerusalem.  In  1944  he  left 
for  Xcw  York  to  head  the  Institute 
of  Arab-American  Affairs,  an  organi- 
zation that  vainly  tried  to  bridge  the 
growing  rift  between  the  U.  S.  and 
the  Arab  world. 

After  the  dismemberment  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  U.N.  in  1947,  Dr.  Totah 
tried  to  live  quietly  in  his  adopted 
country.  But  finally,  "as  by  a  mag- 
net," he  was  drawn  to  visit  his  native 
place.  Ram  Allah,  and  surrounding 
territory  to  observe  the  changes 
wrouulit  bv   World   War   II   and   sub- 


sequent events.  So  in  1952  he  was  able 
to  sjjcnd  several  weeks  in  Lebanon, 
the  Gaza  Strip,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Syria, 
and  Jordan.  With  his  perfect  com- 
mand of  Arabic,  and  his  entree  to  the 
highest  places,  he  was  able  to  see, 
hear,  and  relate  things  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  tourist,  or  even 
of  the  diplomat.  The  richness  of  his 
observations  must  be  read  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

But  above  and  through  everything 
else  rises  the  refugee  problem.  It  is 
often  said  these  days  that  the  plight 
of  tlie  Arab  refugees  defies  descrip- 
tion. Yet  here  it  is  described,  ac- 
curately and  movingly.  Particularly 
useful  is  the  information  about  the 
shattered  Christian-Arab  communities 
of  what  was  once  Palestine. 

The  title  of  the  book  comes  from 
Chaper  VIII,  which  warns  of  how 
Communism  will  take  advantage  of 
the  explosive  situation  created  by  the 
despair  of  the  refugees,  and  their  re- 
sentment against  the  United  States 
for  its  share  in  responsibility  for  their 
plight.  Recent  events  show  that  the 
author  observed  well  and  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about. — W.  F.  Stine- 
spring. 

Tlic  Voting  Church  in  Action.  J.  B. 
Phillips. ^  Macmillan.  1955.  103  pp. 
$2.50. 

Once  again  Phillips  has  made  an 
exciting  story  more  so.  This  fresh 
translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  good  reading.  Nevertheless,  words 
of  caution  are  in  order.  His  Greek 
base,  superseded  seventy-five  years  ago, 
has  permitted  some  false  readings  to 
get  into  his  text.  Furthermore,  there 
are  points  at  which  the  translator  has 
introduced  ideas  not  in  the  Greek  it- 
self. The  claim  that  this  English 
translation  retains  the  style  of  the 
author  is  not  justified,  for  it  is  the 
style  of  Mr.  Phillips  (as  in  his  earlier 
translations  of  Paul  and  the  Evange- 
lists). 

The  view  that  this  translation  offers 
an  English  text  quite  new  can  be  held 
only  by  one  not  familiar  with  several 
popular   predecessors.      Phillips   is   es- 
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pecially  indebted  to  the  "American 
Translation"  of  Goodspeed  (1923),  and 
also  to  Aloffatt  and  Weymouth  and 
and  the  recent  RSV-^-all  of  which  are 
truer  translations.  The  layman  will 
not  know  these  things.  The  specialist 
will  not  rely  upon  this  translation  for 
interpretatinn  of  the  early  Christian 
story. 

Yet,  for  all  this,  there  is  a  place  for 
this  translation.  .-Mthough  too  much 
has  been  claimed  for  it,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  it.  Although  indebted 
to  earlier  translators,  there  is  a  nice 
recognition  of  the  happy  phrase.  The 
Phillips  version  is  provocative  and 
penetrating  in  its  independence,  and 
its  modern  spirit  will  appeal  to  many 
new  readers.  It  is  good  that  Mr. 
Phillips  is  translating  the  Revelation, 
which  will  complete  his  New  Testa- 
ment.— K.  \\'.  Clark. 

The  Koran  Interpreted.  A.  J.  Ar- 
berry.  Macmillan.  2  vols.  1956. 
350  and  367  pp.     $10.50. 

Professor  Arberry's  work  benefits  in 
every  respect  from  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors, as  well  as  from  the  general 
advance  of  critical  scholarship.  Its 
special  distinction,  however,  lies  in 
the  efifort  to  convey  the  rhythmical 
patterns  and  rhetorical  force  of  the 
Arabic  original.  Intended  to  serve 
reading  and  appreciation  rather  than 
scholarly  analysis  per  se,  it  presents 
the  Suras  (sections)  in  traditional 
order  and  dispenses  witli  critical  notes. 
To  my  mind  it  is  undoubtedh-  the  most 
readable  and  most  beautifully  rendered 
version  yet  produced  in  English.  One 
regrets  that  this  edition  is  so  expen- 
sive.— A.  D.  Foster. 

Yoga  Dictionary.  Ernest  Wood. 
Philosophical  Library.  1956.  178 
pp.    $3.75. 

Dictionary  of  Magic.  Harry  E. 
Wedeck.  Philosophical  Library. 
1956.     105  pp.     $3.00. 

These  volumes  continue  the  Alid- 
century  Reference  Library  edited  by 
Dagobert  Runes.  The  Yoga  Diction- 
ary is  a  mine  of  authentic  information 


in  dictionary  form  by  a  Yogin  who 
accepts  the  Hindu  presuppositions  of 
reincarnation  and  Karma.  The  author 
is  a  Sanskritist  and  student  of  Indian 
philosophy.  The  "dictionary"  is  not 
factual  but  interpretative,  and  could 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  yoga.  The  Dictionary 
of  Magic  is  a  glossary  of  terms,  per- 
sons, and  locales  connected  with  magic 
through  the  ages.  The  style  is  pseudo- 
scholarly  but  the  book  fails  in  its  pur- 
pose, due  to  vagueness  where  precision 
is  essential  and  to  lack  of  any  observ- 
able principles  of  selection  and  inter- 
pretation.— D.  G.  Bradley  (Dept.  of 
Religion). 

A  T agave  Testament.  Rabindranath 
Tagore ;  translated  by  Indu  Dutt. 
Philosophical    Library.      1954.      117 

pp.     $4.75 

Indu  Dutt  has  edited  the  philosophi- 
cal and  autobiographical  writings  of 
a  poet  who  minimized  himself  and 
considered  all  thought  as  change  and 
growth.  The  pantheist  is  acutely 
aware  of  an  immanent  "God  of  my 
life."  The  mystic  asserts  that  "har- 
mony is  not  possible  in  the  sphere 
of  the  universe-nature.  It  is  only 
possible  in  the  sphere  of  mankind, 
in  the  multitude."  The  philosopher 
refuses  to  take  sides  "in  any 
controv-ersial  discussion  regarding 
monism  and  dualism,"  because  he 
sees  life  as  embracing  both.  Christians 
should  beware  of  reading  too  much 
Christianity  into  certain  lines,  but  any 
lover  of  truth  and  beauty  will  find  a 
universal  religion  here:  "Days  with- 
out service,  nights  without  wor- 
sliip.  .  .  .  How  often  have  I  re- 
jected you!  .  .  .  Who  is  He?  I  do 
nut  know  .  .  .  but  this  I  know:  that 
in  search  of  Him,  along  night's  drear- 
iness, man  is  proceeding  like  a  pilgrim 
from  age  to  age.  ...  To  realise  the 
relationship  of  perfect  love  between 
the  Supreme  soul  and  the  soul  of  all 
created  beings  is  indeed  true  religious- 
sense." — C.   Lacv. 
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h'ciiihold  Nirhiihr:  His  Rrlinious, 
Social  ami  Political  'fhouj/hf. 
Edited  l)y  Cliarles  W.  Kegley  and 
Robert  W.  Bretall.  Macmillan. 
1056.    xiv.  486  pp.    $6.50. 

The  editors  of  "Tlie  Library  of  Liv- 
ing Tlieology"  have  chosen  as  their 
second  subject  ( Tillich  was  the  first) 
a  man  who  declares  at  the  outset,  "I 
cann;)t  and  do  not  claim  to  be  a  the- 
ologian." and  admits  that  his  interests 
are  primarily  in  CluMstian  ethics  and 
"apologetics."  Yet  few  contemporary 
tliinkcrs — not  any  in  the  United  States 
— liavc  more  profoundly  influenced 
botli   lay   and   professional   theology. 

After  a  frank  and  helpful  "intellec- 
tual ;uitobiograpby"  by  Niebuhr  him- 
■sclf,  twenty  men  dissect,  examine,  ana- 
lyze, interpret,  and  criticize  liis  work 
and  tliought :  Niebulir  as  a  Cliristian 
thinker,  as  apologist,  as  preacher ;  his 
political  philosophy,  Christology,  ethics, 
doctrine  of  man ;  his  writings,  from 
the  standpoint  of  normative  Judaism, 
Catlmlic  authority,  religious  natural- 
ism, etc.  The  galaxy  of  contributors 
include  such  distinguished  names  as 
Ijrunner  and  Bennett,  Tillich  and 
Wicman,  Ramsey  and  Heschel — so 
distinguished,  in  fact,  that  the  editors 
apparently  considered  it  unnecessary 
to  identify  any  of  them. 

The  only  real  regret  is  that  Dr. 
Xiebulu-"s  "Reply  to  Interpretation  and 
Criticism"  is  so  meager  as  to  be  almost 
worthless.  One  wonders  whether  ob- 
vious failure  to  comment  on  some 
(|uestions  (e.g.,  Brunner  on  justice)  in- 
dicates that  there  is  no  answer,  that 
the  question  is  beneath  notice,  or  that 
it  has  been  adequately  treated  else- 
where. And  since  they  are  so  brief 
and  easily  divisible.  Dr.  Niebuhr's  re- 
marks might  helpfully  have  been  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  each  essay  con- 
cerned. Despite  these  minor  criti- 
cisms, it  would  be  hard  to  imagine — 
and  still  harder  to  compile — a  more 
stimulating  and  significant  symposium 
on  a  more  stimulating  and  significant 
representative  of  "living  theology." — 
C.   Lacy. 


'I'hc  Self  and  the  Dramas  of  Flistory. 
Keinhold  Niebuhr.  Scribner's.  1955. 
246  pp.     $3.75. 

In  tlie  radical  transformation  of 
Protestant  Liberalism  which  has  high- 
lighted the  last  three  decades — the 
recovery  of  Biblical  realism  and  so- 
cio-political relevance — no  one  has 
played  a  more  auspicious  role  than 
Reinhold  Niebuhr.  In  terms  of  his- 
torical influence  alone,  he  stands  as 
tlie  most  eminent  American  theologian 
of  the  second  quarter  of  this  century ; 
and  the  core  of  his  thought,  without 
any  doubt,  is  a  contribution  of  singu- 
lar and  permanent  value.  To  the  ex- 
pression of  this  core  must  now  be 
added  the  present  book,  written  dur- 
ing the  "enforced  leisure"  occasioned 
by  liis  illness  some  three  years  ago. 
For  here  he  has  reached  down  to  the 
depths,  and  sought  to  develop  in  a 
manner  never  before  so  fully  attempt- 
ed, the  essential  constituents  of  his 
wiiole  perspective.  We  are  not  of 
course  confronted  witli  a  brand  new 
set  of  ideas.  Niebuhr  has  already, 
so  far  as  the  fundamentals  are  con- 
cerned, stated  his  case.  But  the  fresh 
power  of  this  book  lies  in  its  point 
of  departure,  its  focus  and  direction- 
ality. This  time  Niebuhr  has  begun 
with  human  selfhood  in  its  uniqueness 
and  existential  freedom,  the  self  in  the 
dramas  of  its  self-relatedness,  other- 
relatedness,  and  inescapable  God-re- 
latedness.  Upon  this  basis  he  has 
gone  on  to  elaborate  the  salient  con- 
cerns of  individual  and  communal 
selfhood  in  tiie  context  of  the  West- 
ern tradition  and  in  terms  of  the  con- 
temporary situation  (an  element 
Niebuhr  never  omits).  I  believe  the 
work  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  his 
greatest,  one  of  the  indispensable 
keys  to  the  entire  authorship.  It  is 
to  be  unreservably  commended. — A. 
D.    Foster. 

Biblical  Religion  and   the   Search   for 

Ultimate     Reality.       Paul      Tillich. 

University  of  Chicago.     1955.    85  pp. 

$2.25. 

"What  indeed  has  Athens  to  do  with 
Jerusalem?    .    .    .    Awav    witli    all    at- 
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tempts  to  produce  a  mottled  Chris- 
tianity of  Stoic,  Platonic,  and  dialectic 
composition !"  exclaimed  TertuUian,  an 
early  Church  Father.  If  you  are  like- 
wise tempted  to  seize  your  Bible  and 
shun  philosophy,  first  read  this  pre- 
eminent philosophical  theologian's  case 
(with  precedent  in  other  Church 
Fathers)  for  the  "ultimate  unity"  and 
"profound  interdependence"  of  philos- 
ophy and  Biblical  theology. 

Tillich  first  develops  step  by  step 
the  apparently  irreconcilable  conflicts 
between  Biblical  religion  and  ontology 
(the  root  philosophical  inquiry  into 
the  principles,  structure,  and  nature  of 
ultimate  being).  How  can  such  the- 
oretical questioning  into  the  imper- 
sonal ground  of  all  existence  be  recon- 
ciled with  man's  situation  of  sin  and 
faith  with  the  radically  personalistic 
Biblical  view  of  God,  a  God  of  sov- 
ereign freedom  reciprocally  related 
to  man  who  is  also  free,  a  God  whose 
good  creation  is  utterly  dependent  on 
Him  but  in  creaturely  separation  from 
Him,  a  God  self-manifest  in  Jesus  the 
Christ,  actively  working  in  history, 
and  giving  history  its  beginning  and 
its  end? 

Before  you  are  persuaded  that  there 
can  be  no  reconciliation  of  these  two 
ways  of  thinking,  follow  Tillich  fur- 
ther, as  he  retraces  his  argument,  step 
by  step,  to  demonstrate  not  only  the 
possibility  but  the  necessity  of  their 
correlation.  Moreover,  every  one  of 
us  is  inevitably  both  philosopher  and 
man  of  faith,  and  thus  beholden  to  both 
Athens  and  Jerusalem.  Tillich's  com- 
pact but  lucid  little  book  shows  us 
again  one  of  the  most  impressive  cur- 
rent approaches  to  the  problem  of 
faith  and  reason. — McMurry  S.  Richey. 

Bcrgsonian  Philosophy  and  Thomisiii. 
Jacques  Maritain.  Translated  by 
M.  L.  and  J.  G.  Andison.  Philo- 
sophical Library.  1955.  383  pp. 
$6.00. 

Philosophical  Library  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  important  publica- 
tion. It  is  a  technical  work,  but  the 
kind  which  is  unavoidable  for  those 
who    seriously    propose    to    grasp    the 


contemporary  intellectual  situation. 
-Maritain,  most  eminent  Thomist  of 
our  day,  comes  to  grips  with  the 
great  champion  of  modern  process 
philosophy,  Henri  Bergson.  The  ac- 
tion moves  along  the  very  seams  of 
tlie  Western  philosophical  heritage : 
being  over  against  becoming,  intellect 
over  against  intuition,  transcendence 
o\er  against  immanence — and  im- 
plied at  every  point,  the  metaphysic  of 
classical  Christian  theism  over  against 
mystical  pantheism  and  panentheism. 
Sheer  historical  interest  will  find  here 
an  extremely  valuable  introduction  to 
the  great  philosophical  issues.  But 
besides  that,  the  work  is  an  instance 
(if  living  philosophy.  And  it  is  the 
kind  of  philosophy  which,  unlike  much 
that  lately  passes  under  the  name, 
goes  after  the  ultimate  questions  of 
the  human  spirit.  It  is  the  kind  of 
philosophy,  therefore,  with  which  the 
intelligent  Giristian  cannot  afford  to 
he  unctincerned. — A.   D.   Foster. 

The  Decline  of  JVisdoin.  Gabriel 
Marcel.  Philosophical  Library. 
1955.     56  pp.     $2.50. 

It  has  been  customary  to  list  Mar- 
cel among  the  "existentialists."  though 
it  was  always  noteworthy  that  he  was 
also  a  loyal  Roman  Catholic  and  that 
his  philosophy  differed  in  fundamen- 
tal respects  from  that  of  Sartre  or 
Heidegger.  In  fact,  "existentialism" 
has  referred  in  his  case  primarily  to 
a  fierce  emphasis  upon  the  personal, 
upon  the  spiritual  reality  and  value  of 
individual  .selfhood  in  a  "broken" 
world.  His  apprehension  of  the 
brokenness,  and  of  the  exigencies  of 
personal  freedom  caught  in  such  a 
world,  has  throughout  been  grounded 
in  the  perspective  of  Christian  human- 
ism. Kxistential  language  was  sim- 
ply the  way,  especially  for  these  times, 
oi  communicating  this  perspective, 
and  of  criticizing  from  it  the  dehu- 
manizing aberrations  of  the  Zeitgeist. 

This  comes  very  clearly  to  light  in 
the  three  essays  comprising  the  pres- 
ent volume.  \\\ih.  keen  insight  and 
sparkling  style,  Marcel  explores  "The 

Limitations  of  Industrial  Civilization," 
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"The  Notion  of  Spiritual  Heritage," 
and  "The  Breaking  Up  of  the  Notion 
oi  Wisdom."  He  shows  himseh'  any- 
thing but  a  nihihst  or  irrationahst. 
But  what  he  says,  or  rather  what  he 
exposes,  is  bound  to  be  profoundly 
disturbing.  He  makes  us  aware,  as 
few  others  can,  of  the  deep  sickness 
and  emptiness  of  modern  life.  It  is 
the  kind  of  diagnosis  which  makes 
a  real  contribution  to  the  discernment 
of  Christian  pastors,  who  have  to 
know  the  world  to  which  they  will 
address  Christ's  Gospel.  All  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  meat  of  re- 
ality, and  not  merely  in  pap,  will  find 
this  book  highly  stimulating  and  en- 
riching.— A.  D.  Foster. 

Mcditaiio)is  from  Kierkegaard.  Ed- 
ited and  translated  by  T.  H.  Crox- 
all.  Westminster.  1935.  165  pp. 
$3.00. 

Here  are  "a  few  bouquets  taken 
from  the  vast  garden  of  Kierkegaard's 
mind,"  brief,  topically  arranged  expo- 
sitions of  Scripture,  selected  and 
readably  translated  (for  the  first  time 
in  most  cases)  from  his  collected 
works  and  papers.  Croxall's  selec- 
tion again  reveals  Kierkegaard's  pro- 
found understanding  of  Christian 
faith  as  "a  death  from  the  world,"  a 
"break  with  everything  else"  that  de- 
fies reason  and  seeks  neither  its 
ground  nor  object  in  the  world.  "The 
man  who  is  waiting  upon  some  par- 
ticular event,  or  grounding  his  hope 
upon  some  particular  thing,  does  not 
believe.  .  .  ."  Of  the  thief  on  the 
cross,  Kierkegaard  exclaims :  "What 
faith !  To  believe  that  he  who  'is 
in  the  same  condemnation'  ...  to  think 
that  he  is  God,  who  gives  one  a  place 
in  paradise ;  and  to  keep  this  faith 
when  this  is  added,  that  the  crucified 
himself  cried  :  'My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast   thou    forsaken   me?'" 

But  is  the  thief  the  object  of  imita- 
tion? Is  faith  essentially  a  brave  de- 
fiance of  the  world  and  its  ground? 
Or  is  it,  rather,  meek  submission  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  its  object  and  ground? 
It  is  the  virtue  of  this  selection  to 
show    that     Kierkegaard    understands 


that  faith  is  also  an  act  based  upon 
knowledge,  an  event  which  has  its 
ground  in  Christ — a  ground  not  in 
the  world,  but  in  God.  "A  man,"  he 
writes,  "is  elevated  by  God's  con- 
descension, but  onl}'  by  getting  an 
infinitely  higher  conception  of  God." 
Again,  "It  is  not  so  much  that  we 
have  supper  with  Christ,  but  Christ 
who  first  has  supper  with  us.  and 
only  then  can  we  have  supper  with 
him.  In  other  words,  all  is  done  sole- 
ly through  his  grace  and  not  our 
choice." 

It  is  safe  to  give  this  book  an 
enthusiastic  endorsement ;  for  the 
preacher  cannot  adequately  under- 
stand or  appreciate  its  sermonic 
values  without  a  high  measure  of 
commitment  to,  and  "existential"  in- 
volvement in,  its  concerns. — R.  T. 
Osborn   (Department  of  Religion). 

Intelligible    Religion.      Philip    Henry 
Phenix.      Harper.      1954.      189    pp. 

$2.75. 

Can  religion  be  made  reasonable  to 
the  scientifically-minded  modern?  Pro- 
fessor Phenix,  of  the  Department  of 
Social  and  Philosophical  Foundations, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, believes  it  can  be  if  we  focus  not 
on  traditional  doctrines  and  theologi- 
cal concepts  but  on  the  more  funda- 
mental religious  experiences  of  man- 
kind— on  such  universal,  ultimate, 
communicable  experiences  as  change, 
dependence,  order,  value,  and  imper- 
fection. When  the  religious  dimen- 
sions of  these  experiences  are  inter- 
preted as  scientific  inquiry  warrants, 
a  rational  religious  world-view  is  pos- 
sible, and  fruitful  connections  are 
found  with  the  attitudes,  concepts, 
and  doctrines  of  historical  religions, 
especially  Christianity.  Professor 
Phenix  thus  reinterprets  and  defends 
much  of  the  content  of  the  Christian 
faith,  but  always  with  the  reservation 
that  its  valuable  insights,  along  with 
its  historical  particularities  and  claims 
to  ultimacy,  are  but  instances  of 
"general  aspects  of  universal  human 
experience." 

This  lucid,  carefully  reasoned  apol- 
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ogetic  is  an  attractive  example  of  both 
the  contributions  and  the  inevitable 
shortcomings  of  earlier  "natural  the- 
ology" and  its  successors  in  empirical 
philosophies  of  religion.  While  com- 
mendably  seeking  to  free  religion  of 
unnecessary  obscurantist  "ofTenses"  to 
reason,  they  miss  the  meaning  of  the 
necessary  "offense"  of  the  gospel ; 
while  trying  to  avoid  prior  commit- 
ment to  the  Christian  faith,  they  are 
committed  to  the  faith  of  science 
( reason )  as  ultimate.  This  "intel- 
ligible religion"  affords  suggestive  in- 
sights into  what  Tillich  calls  the  "situ- 
ation," but  those  who  have  redis- 
covered the  meaning  of  revelation  in 
recent  theology  will  want  more  of  a 
theological   "answer." — M.    S.   Richey. 


the  "Alan  of  Conscience,"  the  Prophet 
hearing  the  voice  of  God  and  con- 
cerned for  man's  serenity  and  com- 
munity, there  is  the  "Opportunist," 
political,  religious,  or  other,  who  uses 
"the  paraphernalia  of  faith  and  heri- 
tage to  exploit  the  naive  and  grop- 
ing'' (p.  66).  "The  Many"  are  now 
led  by  the  Prophets  toward  love  and 
freedom,  now  tyrannized  over  by  the 
Opportunists.  Like  eighteenth-cen- 
tury philosophers  of  the  religion  of 
reason,  Dr.  Runes  sees  theology  and 
church  as  capitalizing  on  fear  and  ig- 
norance and  too  often  allied  with  po- 
litical tyranny.  His  own  religious 
affinities  appear  to  be  with  liberal 
Judaism,  Spinoza,  and  the  Hebrew- 
Prophets. — M.    S.    Richey. 


On  the  Nature  of  Mcni:  An  Essay  in 
Primitk'e  Philosophy.  Dagobert  D. 
Runes.  Philosophical  Library.  1956. 
105  pp.     $3.00. 

"The  thought-processes  of  most  peo- 
ple," Dr.  Runes  deplores,  "run  un- 
reasonably along  the  deepest  ruts  of 
hearsay,  pensay,  churchsay,  clubsay, 
schoolsay,  guttersay,  parlorsay  and 
smart  wishsay"  (p.  78).  Of  hasty, 
superficial  thinking  he  warns,  "A  fast 
plow  rides  the  surface"  (p.  90).  Yet 
"Goodness  stems  not  from  knowing, 
but  from  zvillingness  of  the  heart" 
(p.  76).  In  such  salty  aphorisms  and 
succinct  meditations  the  editor-pub- 
lisher of  the  Philosophical  Library 
shares  his  reflections  on  the  manner 
and  meaning  of  human  existence. 

For  Dr.  Runes,  it  is  presumptuous 
of  man  to  view  himself  as  crown  of 
creation  or  evolution.  But  man  does 
rise  above  nature's  meaningless  round 
and  its  law  of  "conquer  and  devour." 
Man  is  spiritual,  ponderer  of  mean- 
ings ("Our  mind  is  our  whole  world"), 
maker  of  speech  and  alphabet,  posses- 
sor of  conscience,  capable  of  compas- 
sion and  charity  and  thus  of  union 
with  God,  "the  One  and  All."  "God 
is  One,  and  the  One  lives  in  the  heart 
of  man,  and  the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  to  man  are  one  and  the  same" 
(p.  50). 

But  men  are  of  tliree  types :  besides 


Christian  Doctrine:  A  Onc-J'oliinie 
Outline  of  Christian  Belief.  John 
Mackintosh  Shaw.  Philosophical 
Library.     1954.     379  pp.     $6.00. 

In  this  volume,  the  author  distills 
the  fruits  of  his  twenty-five  years'  ex- 
perience as  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  at  Queen's  College,  Kings- 
ton, Ontario.  Written  primarily  for 
ministers  and  theological  students,  it 
is  intended  also  for  "the  general 
thoughtful  reader,"  whether  in  or  out 
of  the  Church.  All  the  traditional 
"heads  of  doctrine"  are  treated  in  a 
systematic  wa}',  but  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  essential  and  inherent 
relations  between  doctrines.  The  body 
of  the  text  contains  an  exposition  of 
each  doctrine  in  terms  of  its  Biblical 
basis  (there  are  many  fine  exegetical 
passages),  its  historical  elaboration 
and  criticism,  and  its  meaning  for 
faith  and  life.  More  technical  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  points  are 
handled  in  footnotes  or  brief  appendi- 
ces. There  is  no  bibliography,  but 
all  authors  mentioned  in  text  or  notes 
appear  in  the  index. 

Professor  Shaw  stands  squarely  in 
the  best  liberal  Protestant  tradition 
of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century, 
enriched  and  modified  by  his  continu- 
ing study  of  recent  theological  de- 
\elopments.  His  position  is  at  all 
times   clearK-    stated   and   cngentlv   de- 
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fended,  but  witli  fair  and  sympathetic 
treatment  of  other  views;  his  own 
system  is  synthetic,  coherent,  and  as 
Mibh'cal  as  he  can  make  it.  The  min- 
ister who  would  Hke  to  rethink,  sys- 
tematically and  critically,  the  faith 
that  he  preaches  will  find  this  book 
not  only  an  exciting  course  to  take 
but  an  inspiration  to  the  preaching 
itself.— T.   .A.    Schafer. 

Rcdiscoz'criiig  the  Church.  George 
Laird  Hunt.  Association  Press. 
1956.      178   pp.     $3.00. 

"W'liat  it  means  to  be  the  community 
of  God's  people  among  men  today"  is 
the  jacket  subtitle  for  this  Biblical 
theological  view  of  the  Church — of  its 
Biblical  basis,  its  sacraments,  the  prob- 
lem of  authority,  and  its  worship, 
ethics,  ministry,  and  outreach.  This 
new  volume  in  the  Association  Press 
"Rediscovering"  series  (others  are  on 
the  Bible,  Prayer,  Jesus,  Theology)  is 
for  the  layman  but  worth  a  pastor's 
study  too.  The  author  is  the  Presby- 
terian (U.S.A.)  editor  of  adult  pub- 
lications. His  message  is  a  familiar 
one  in  contemporary  theology  but  one 
awaiting  such  translation  into  terms 
that  speak  to  the  condition  of  the  man 
of  today. 

Man's  fundamental  need  for  realiza- 
tion and  relationships.  Hunt  shows,  is 
a  need  for  community,  a  need  met 
adequately  only  in  that  obedient  love 
to  God  and  consequently  to  fellow 
man  which  was  the  Creator's  inten- 
tion for  mankind.  God  made  cove- 
nant with  His  people  to  restore  the 
community  broken  by  man's  rebellion, 
and  reconstituted  this  community  in 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ  and  in 
the  continuing  Church  sustained  and 
blessed  by  the  Spirit.  True  commu- 
nity in  the  Church  is  a  gift  from  God, 
but  it  awaits  man's  repentance  and 
obedience,  which  issue  in  love  for 
others  in  the  fellowship  and  in  social 
action  and  world  outreach. 

If  our  present  ethical  inertia  and 
ineffectiveness  in  the  Church  are  due  in 
part  to  a  deficient  understanding  of 
what  we  are  called  to  be  and  do,  as 
some  suggest.  Hunt's  book  should  help 


pastor  and  layman  to  appropriate 
vigorous  Christian  thinking  and  to 
awaken  responsibility.  Perhaps  some- 
one will  give  us  a  similar  volume  in 
the  Wesleyan  tradition. — McMurry  S. 
Richey. 

What's  the  Difference  in  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  Beliefs?  Ar- 
thur G.  Reynolds.  Abingdon  [1955.] 
63  pp.  Paper,  25c  or  $2.50  per 
dozen. 

If  you  have  been  wishing  for  a 
comprehensive,  competent,  but  inex- 
pensive booklet  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  Protestant  laymen  who  want  to 
know  their  own  or  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  better,  to  give  to  young 
people,  or  to  use  for  a  study  group — 
or  even  to  read  yourself — this  little 
catechism  of  "25  Searching  Questions 
and  Factual  Answ^ers"  is  just  what 
you  need. 

Prepared  under  a  commission  of 
the  United  Church  of  Canada  and 
publislied  there  in  1954,  it  was  wide- 
ly acclaimed  for  its  skill  in  stating 
the  common  Protestant  position  and 
its  fairness  in  representing  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  it  rapidly  became  a 
best  seller.  The  Abingdon  edition  is 
identical  except  for  a  few  local  refer- 
ences. To  the  extent  possible  for 
such  a  small  book,  references  are  made 
to  authoritative  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  pronouncements.  Where 
real  conflicts  exist,  the  Protestant 
criticism  of  Rome  is  uncompromis- 
ingly enunciated.  The  subject  matter 
contains,  among  other  things,  a  brief 
story  of  the  Reformation  and  Coun- 
ter-Reformation, opposing  views  on 
grace,  faith,  Bible,  Church,  and  saints, 
and  such  immediate  questions  as  re- 
ligious   liberty   and   mixed    marriages. 

Obviously,  it  cannot  represent  ex- 
actly the  views  of  every  Protestant 
on  every  point ;  but  that  fact  itself 
is  part  of  the  "Difference."  Written 
from  an  ecumenical  stance,  it  not  only 
discusses  the  problem  of  church  union 
with  respect  to  Rome,  but  by  its 
marshalling  of  the  main  agreements 
(  with  points  of  disagreement )  among 
Protestants,    it    should    contribute    to 
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Protestant  self-understanding  and 
unity.  The  reviewer's  esteem  for 
this  booklet  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  he  (himself  an  ex-Roman  Catho- 
lic) has  already  distributed  seven 
dozen  of  them  ! — T.  A.   Schafer. 

Ultimate  Questions.  Nathaniel  Mick- 
lem.  Abingdon.  1955.  136  pp. 
$2.00. 

The  apologetic,  mediating,  and /or 
communicative  task  is  an  unavoidable 
aspect  of  Christian  vocation,  yet  one 
fraught  with  difficulties  and  perils. 
There  is  the  risk  either  of  meeting 
the  modern  mind  but  not  with  the 
Christian  faith,  or  of  proclaiming  the 
Christian  faith  but  not  meeting  the 
modern  mind.  Or  it  is  quite  possible 
that  one  should  be  neither  modern  nor 
Christian ;  or  again,  that  one  should 
be  both  but  not  be  widely  intelligible. 
Nathaniel  Micklem  has  been  notably 
successful  in  overcoming  all  these 
dangers.  Recently  retired  as  professor 
of  theology  at  Oxford  University 
(Mansfield  College),  he  has  deep  in- 
sight into  the  Christian  answers ;  and 
he  relates  the  answers  with  bold,  lucid 
and  often  inspiring  eloquence  to  man's 
"ultimate  questions"  in  their  contem- 
porary shape.  The  style  and  level  of 
the  book  seem  far  more  effectively 
gauged  for  the  "average,  intelligent 
layman"  than  is  most  of  the  verbiage 
aimed  at  that  elusive  creature.  Brevity 
is  another  virtue,  but  even  in  so  limited 
a  space  the  fundamentals  are  com- 
passed amazingly  well.  With  openness 
and  flexibility  of  mind  (perhaps  too 
vague  and  loose  at  points),  and  yet 
with  profound  and  persuasive  convic- 
tion, the  answer  to  the  human  problem 
is  shown  to  center  in  Christ  Jesus.  No 
single  book  can  be  everything,  but  one 
would  search  long  for  a  better  book 
to  put  in  the  hands  of  modern  in- 
quirers, or  to  read,  if  he  would  speak 
relevantly  to  modern  inquiry. — A.  D. 
Foster. 

Christian  Ethics  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy. George  F.  Thomas.  Scrib- 
ner's.     1955.     535  pp.  $5.75. 

This   volume    should   take   its   place 


with  Brunner's  Divi)ie  Imperative  as 
a  major  systematic  Protestant  treatise 
on  Christian  ethical  theory,  clearly 
the  best  one  yet  to  come  out  of 
American  Protestantism.  Professor 
Thomas  of  Princeton  has  poured  into 
this  book  the  careful  and  sane  think- 
ing of  years  of  classroom  teaching  in 
Christian  ethics.  The  result  is  a 
seasoned,  balanced  and  full  treatment 
of  all  tlie  central  and  unavoidable 
problems  of  the  Christian  theory  of 
the  good  life.  Part  I  reviews  its 
historic  development,  concentrating 
on  the  Bible.  Part  II,  on  Christian 
anthropology,  grounds  the  norms  of 
morality  in  the  view  of  man  as  crea- 
ture, sinner,  and  redeemed.  The  ap- 
plications to  sex,  politics,  economics, 
race,  and  war  follow.  The  volume 
concludes  with  an  original  and  in- 
valuable excursion  into  the  inter-rela- 
tions between  Christian  and  philo- 
sophical ethics,  showing  how  such 
traditional  philosophical  categories  as 
happiness,  duty,  virtue,  and  value  may 
be  rightly  used  when  "converted"  by 
Christian  ethics. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  "locate" 
Thomas  on  a  theological  map.  In 
his  essential  voluntarism  and  his  in- 
sistence on  the  single  centrality  of 
love,  he  is  Augustinian.  But  there 
is  a  strong  rationalism  in  him  too,  and 
something  of  the  moderate  sanity  of 
Aquinas.  It  doesn't  matter ;  this  is 
authentically  Christian  ethics,  in  its 
most  cogent  and  persuasive  form. — ■ 
W.  Beach 

A  Theological  German  Vocabulary. 
Walter  M.  Mosse.  Macmillan. 
1955.     148  pp.     Paper,  $2.50. 

For  those  seriously  interested  in 
theological  study,  the  value  of  a  basic 
reading  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage needs  no  apology.  Walter  M. 
Mosse,  whose  tutoring  has  been  an  in- 
dispensable aid  at  Princeton,  Union 
and  Yale  over  the  past  decade,  now 
offers  a  most  helpful  tool  to  a  wider 
circle.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult 
task  to  select  an  essential  core  of 
words  which  is  neither  too  long  nor 
too  short,  but  Mr.  Musse's  background 
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and  ex])erience  have  ])repared  him  ad- 
niirahly.  Native  command  of  German, 
many  years  in  the  United  States,  wide 
acciuaintance  with  religious  literature, 
and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  long  and  suc- 
cessful practice  in  teaching  German  to 
American  theological  students — these 
factors  combine  to  make  the  work  a 
unique  achievement.  Most  of  the  sub- 
stance is  drawn  from  the  foundation 
of  all  theological  discourse,  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  with  key  words 
very  usefully  illustrated  in  phrases 
and  sentences  from  Luther's  Bible  and 
paralleled  by  expressions  from  the 
RS\'.  But  prominent  extra-biblical 
terms  are  also  included.  Whoever 
assimilates  this  vocabulary,  with  an 
elementary  grasp  of  grammar,  will  be 
well  on  the  way  toward  reading  Ger- 
man theology.  The  author  is  to  be 
warmly  congratulated. — A.  D.   Foster. 

The  Gift  of  J'ozccr.  Lewis  J.  Sherrill. 
Alaciuillan.  1955.  xiv,  200  pp. 
$.1.00. 

A  veteran  and  revered  leader  in 
Christian  education,  Dr.  Sherrill  here 
gives  us  the  best  expression  yet  of 
"that  new  philosophy  of  Christian 
education"  which  roots  in  the  current 
realism  about  the  human  plight,  the 
renaissance  of  a  theology  which 
speaks  to  man's  condition,  and  the 
rich  insights  of  recent  psychology  and 
psychotherapy.  Such  a  Christian  edu- 
cation is  not  an  adjunct  of  the  Church 
but  integral  to  a  "total  ministry  to 
the  total  self" ;  and  it  takes  its  cue 
not  from  secular  society  and  pedagogy 
(though  employing  their  contribu- 
tions) but  from  the  Christian  com- 
munit}'   and    faith. 

Preachers,  counsellors,  teachers, 
and  parents  alike  will  profit  from  Dr. 
Sherrill's  insights  into  the  nature  of 
the  self  and  its  changes,  threats  to 
selfJKJod  and  consequent  need  for  re- 
demption, "revelation  as  the  movement 
of  the  divine  Self  toward  the  human 
self  in  redemptive  Self-disclosure" 
(p.  163),  the  Christian  community  as 
the  fellowship  in  which  redemptive 
changes  in  selves  take  place,  and  the 
processes    of    communication    involved 


in  nurturing  such  response  to  divine 
confrontation.  These  are  but  some 
of  the  themes  so  masterfully  treated 
as  to  move  this  reviewer  to  enthusias- 
tic adoption  of  the  book  as  required 
reading  in  the  basic  course  in  the 
philosophy  of  Christian  education. — 
M.   S.   Richey. 

Cuiiqiicr'nui  the  Scz'eii  Deadly  Sins 
Lance  Webb.  Abingdon.  1955. 
216  pp.     $3.00. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  Methodist 
preacher  dealing  so  penetratingly  with 
not  only  our  modern  manifestations 
of  the  traditional  "seven  deadly  sins" 
(plus  our  deadly  anxiety  and  worry 
as  well),  but  the  more  basic  spiritual 
malaise,  the  sin  of  self-love,  of  which 
the  "sins"  are  symptoms ;  to  find  their 
conquest  understood  not  as  an  easy 
"reassurance"  but  a  deep-going  salva- 
tion through  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  to 
find  the  presentation  so  artfully  done 
in  sermonic  essays  abounding  with  apt 
literary  allusions,  classical  and  mod- 
ern, as  well  as  with  the  fruit  of  wide 
theological  and  psychological  reading. 
— M.   S.   Richey. 

Tlie  Burden  of  the  Lord.  Ian  Alac- 
pherson.  Abingdon.  1955.  157  pp. 
$2.75. 

What  this  little  book  says  on  preach- 
ing and  the  preacher  is  true  and  said 
well.  It  is  the  ever-insistent  story  of 
how  to  preach  what  to  whom.  It  is 
full  of  wise  comments,  sensible  re- 
marks, quiet  chuckles  and  primers  for 
sermons.  But  there  is  nothing  very 
new  or  novel  or  unexpected  or  exciting 
about  it.  It  is  another  good  book  over 
the  dam. — J.  T.  Cleland. 

Preaching   o)i   the   Books  of  the  Nczv 

Testament.      Dwight    E.    Stevenson. 

Harper.     1956.    xii,  268  pp.    $3.95. 

This  is  a  homiletical  study  for  which 

I've  been  waiting  a  long,  long  time.    It 

is  a  how  manual  on  creating  sermons, 

each   based  on  one   book   in   the   New 

Testament.     The  chapters  are  divided 

into    two    sections :    first,    the    laying 

hold  on  the  central  message  by  means 

of  outlining,  the  noting  of  the  salient 
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])()inls.  the  checking  on  key  passages  ; 
^eC()nd,  the  focusing  on  the  cardinal 
idea  (the  proposition),  and  the  shaping 
of  a  preaching  outHne.  The  analysis 
is  careful,  thorough,  and  helpful ;  the 
organization  is  manifold  and  stimulat- 
ing. I  have  criticisms  of  the  volume, 
but  they  are  minor.  This  book  will  be 
invaluable  to  you  in  the  study  and  in 
the  pulpit,  at  the  Bible  class  and  prayer 
meeting.  It  is  wortli  vciur  l}uving. — 
J.  T.  Cleland. 

Spra{crs'  Illiislrutidiis  for  Special 
Da\s.  Edited  by  Charles  L.  Wallis. 
Abingdon.     1956.     240  pp.     $3.50. 

Like  his  earlier  book,  Worship  Re- 
sources for  the  Christian  i'ear,  this 
book  follows  the  American  ecclesiasti- 
cal church  year.  Into  the  traditional 
Advent,  Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost 
cycle  have  been  interlarded  New 
Year's  Day,  Missionary  Day,  Brother- 
hood Week,  Memorial  Day,  Com- 
mencement and  all  the  other  American 
holy-holidays. 

The  title  "illustrations"  would  better 
be  "sundry  stories,  quotations,  apt  and 
wise  sayings"  ;  and  the  thousand  items 
are  of  uneven  quality.  But  in  general, 
the  book  is  quite  free  of  the  old 
"chestnuts,"  and  many  of  the  vital 
men   of  our   day   are   represented. 

Yet  several  of  the  stories  fail  to 
turn  abstract  concepts  into  pictures. 
And  no  book  of  illustrations  can  guar- 
antee to  illustrate  the  precise  nuances 
of  the  speaker's  thought.  Very  many 
of  the  selections  are  too  wordy,  and 
the  wording  is  frequently  a  bit  "liter- 
ary." With  these  cautions  this  is  a 
useful  book. — j.   J.    Rudin   II. 

Heaven  and  I  Id! — What  Can  You 
Beliei<e  about  Them/  John  Suther- 
land Bonnell.  Abingdon.  1956. 
62  pp.     $1.00. 

The  author  is  the  distinguished 
senior  minister  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York 
City.  His  book  is  a  brief,  simple,  read- 
able treatment  of  the  familiar  and  con- 


ventional interpretation  of  an  old 
question.  In  suggesting  answers  to 
these  questions  the  author  draws  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  most  familiar 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  and  of 
classical  literature. 

The  average  minister  will  not  find 
anything  new,  fresh,  provocative  or 
stimulating  in  it.  However,  its  brevity, 
clarit}-,  and  readable  style  commend  it 
as  a  book  which  a  pastor  might  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  parishioner  who 
comes  asking  the  usual  question  about 
death  and  about  life  after  death.  Such 
a  person,  often  unfamiliar  with  the 
elemental  teachings  of  the  Christian 
faith  on  this  subject,  may  find  it  in- 
structive and  reassuring. — K.  Regen. 

Mastery.  E.  Stanley  Jones.  Abing- 
don Press.     1955.     364  pp.    $1.75. 

The  Prayers  of  Jesus.  Ralph  S.  Cush- 
man.  Abingdon  Press.  1955.  125  pp. 
$1.75. 

Mastery  is  much  like  Croziing 
Spiritually.  This  is  a  page-a-day 
book,  yet  it  can  be  read  in  seven-day 
units  or  in  its  entirety.  Its  pages 
teem  with  persons  and  experiences  all 
over  the  world,  for  it  was  written  all 
over  the  world,  in  hotel  rooms,  rail- 
road stations,  planes.  Its  theme :  we 
master  life  only  by  being  mastered  by 
Another.  Yet  the  sub-themes  of  the 
pages  give  the  reader  a  sound  and 
systematic  understanding  of  himself 
and  his  fellows,  viewed  both  Biblically 
and  psychologically. 

Bishop  Cushman's  book  is  a  study 
of  the  "high  priestly  prayer"  of  Jesus 
and  all  other  New  Testament  refer- 
ences to  his  prayer-life.  Its  theme : 
here  we  see  the  relationship  between 
the  Son  and  the  Father  and  seeing,  can 
likewise  learn  to  talk  to  God.  Inter- 
spersed are  poems,  not  always  directly 
related  to  the  meditation,  yet  always 
complementary.  Through  these  pages 
shines  a  love  of  nature  and  of  soli- 
tude missing  in  Mastery,  and  only  oc- 
casional hints  of  an  equallv  busv  lite. — 
I.   I.  Rudin   U. 
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Father  of  all,  who  dulst  i,da(klen  the  home  of  Mary  and  Joseph  hy  the 
coming  of  the  Hoh-  Chihl,  make  Him  an  abiding  guest  in  our  homes  : 
binding  our  families  together  in  mutual  honor,  confidence  and  service ; 
banishing  foolish  pride  of  position,  wasteful  luxury,  the  self-indulgence 
which  forgets  the  needs  of  those  in  want,  and  vain  love  of  display ; 
and  consecrating  our  homes  to  Thy  service  so  that  each  may  be  ruled 
by  the  single  desire  to  advance  Thy  kingdom,  that  means,  time, 
thought,  health,  our  own  and  our  dear  ones'  lives  may  be  dedicated 
wholly  to  Thee  for  the  fulfilment  of  Thy  will  for  all  men,  in  the  name 
of  Christ.    Amen. 


Pur.LisHEu  IN  Fei'.ruaky,  May,  November,  and  January 
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Editorial 


We  are  surfeited  with  material  for  this  issue — a  happy,  unique 
and  embarrassing  phenomenon.  We  apologize  to  our  faculty  con- 
tributors whose  efforts — primarily  book  reviews — must  await  the 
February  number.  Professor  Brownlee  and  his  students  wrote  ex- 
tensively on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  we  present  their  contributions 
on  this  timely  topic  with  appreciation. 

A  correction  is  in  order  and  gladly  made.  In  the  May  issue  w-e 
asserted  that  W.  N.  Walter  was  the  first  B.D.  student  to  elect 
O.  T.  304.  W.  T.  Goodrum,  B.D.,  '54,  M.A.,  '56,  challenges  that 
statement.  He  passed  O.  T.  304  in  1954  with  an  A.  If  we  make 
enough  mistakes,  maybe  more  alumni  will  pen  letters  to  the  Editor. 

The  Nczv  Christian  .Idvocate  has  asked  permission  to  reprint  Jan 
Vanderburgh's  poem,  '"The  Prayer  of  a  Near  Christian,"  which  we 
published  in  May.  1956.  We  have  a  wider  reading  public  than  we 
guessed. 

Have  you  any  complaints  or  requests? 


My  Eight  Years  of  Scroll  Research 

William  H.  Brownlee 

"I  want  you  to  tell  us  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  and  your  part  in  it."  That  was  the  assignment  given  me  by 
the  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  Frankly,  there  are  other  things  that  I 
would  rather  write  about,  for  several  reasons :  the  initial  discovery 
is  now  almost  nine  years  old,  so  that  the  ever  new  discoveries  and 
disclosures  coming  from  the  Holy  Land  seem  more  exciting,  and 
my  part  in  the  initial  discoveries  is  a  rather  inglorious  one  of  the 
Scrolls'  persistently  trying  to  seek  me  out  and  my  repeated  success 
in  running  away  from  them. 

On  P'ebruary  18,  1948,  while  a  Fellow  at  the  American  School  of 
Oriental  Research  in  Jerusalem,  I  determined  to  go  out  and  purchase 
wrapping  paper  to  have  available  for  packaging  certain  of  my  be- 
longings in  order  to  be  able  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  for  the  guerilla  fighting  between  Jews  and  Arabs 
was  becoming  ever  more  bitter  and  deadly.  Before  leaving  on  my 
mission  early  that  afternoon,  I  had  a  strange  premonition  that  I 
should  not  leave.  I  knelt  down  and  prayed,  in  my  small  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  School,  feeling  that  perhaps  it  was  not  safe  for  me 
to  venture  out,  but  received  assurance  that  it  would  be  safe — so  1 
ventured.  It  was  difficult  to  find  what  I  wanted  in  the  stores  of 
Jerusalem,  but  in  the  storeroom  of  a  paper  company  I  obtained  a 
roll  of  light  brown  paper,  and  also  some  large  pieces  of  white  card- 
board for  mounting  my  pressed  wild  flower  collection. 

I  returned  to  the  School  about  supper  time  and  was  met  at  the 
School  by  a  succession  of  Arab  servants  informing  me  that  a  tele- 
phone call  had  come  for  me  during  the  day  and  that,  when  they  re- 
ported that  they  were  unable  to  find  me,  the  man  had  asked  for  the 
director  of  the  School  and  was  referred  to  Dr.  John  C.  Trever  (an- 
other Fellow  at  the  School)  wliom  Prof.  Millar  Burrows,  the  Direc- 
tor, had  appointed  "Acting  Director,"  before  his  departure  for  Bag- 
dad on  the  Sunday  before,  in  order  to  visit  the  other  American  School 
of  Oriental  Research  in  Iraq.  I  had  been  tactfully  (  !)  appointed 
"Assistant  Acting  Director,"  since  the  two  of  us  were  to  work  to- 
gether in  seeing  about  the  affairs  of  the  School  during  his  brief 
absence. 

By  the  time  I  had  cleaned  up  and  reached  the  dining  hall,  the 
evening  meal  was  underway,  and  my  friend  Trever  was  explaining 
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to  certain  boarders  of  the  School  about  the  telephone  call  which  he 
received  and  the  strange  claim  of  a  Syrian  monk  that  the  St.  Mark's 
Monastery  had  in  its  possession  ancient  scrolls  going  back  to  the 
time  of  Christ.  He  also  mentioned  the  hour  of  his  appointment  to 
see  the  Scrolls  the  next  day.  Although  he  was  skeptical  of  the  issue, 
he  thought  it  wise  to  look  into  the  matter.  I  only  overheard  this; 
but  I  knew  that  this  was  the  telephone  call  intended  for  me,  and  I 
longed  for  the  opportunity  to  see  the  Scrolls  the  next  day  (about 
3  :30  p.m.)  when  they  were  to  be  brought  to  the  School. 

Early  the  next  afternoon  I  decided  there  would  be  time  to  run 
some  errands  before  the  Scrolls  appeared.  By  the  ever  increasing 
gunfire,  it  seemed  that  our  time  was  running  out  and  I  should  make 
every  minute  count.  In  those  days  it  was  considered  dangerous  to 
be  out  at  night,  i.e.,  between  5:30  p.m.  and  9:00  a.m.!  I  ran  an 
errand  to  the  American  Colony  and  visited  also  the  Jerusalem  Post 
Office;  but  I  was  delayed  at  various  road  blocks  and  carefully  inter- 
rogated and  even  searched  for  weapons  by  the  Arab  guards,  despite 
my  American  passport  and  a  written  certificate  from  Bishop  Stewart 
of  St.  George's  Cathedral  to  the  efifect  that  I  was  a  Christian.  The 
large  crosses  which  we  wore  for  our  salvation  in  those  days  were 
no  longer  regarded  as  sufficient  proof. 

Once  back  at  the  School,  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  school  office 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Trever  was  interviewing  those  bringing 
the  Scrolls.  They  were  not  there !  I  went  upstairs  to  his  room,  and 
he  was  not  there !  I  tidied  myself  a  bit  in  my  own  room  which  was 
next  to  his,  and  soon  Trever  appeared  at  my  door  with  the  news. 
Two  Syrians,  Butros  (or  Peter)  Sowmy  of  St.  Mark's  Monastery, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Ibrahim,  had  brought  a  satchel  contain- 
ing five  leather  (or  parchment)  scrolls  and  had  just  departed  with 
them  in  a  taxi.  They  had  been  in  the  hallway  of  the  Annual  Profes- 
sor's wing  using  the  telephone  to  call  the  taxi  upon  my  arrival.  lie 
told  me  all  about  the  interview,  how  he  had  been  shown  five  scrolls ; 
and  he  showed  me  two  lines  of  text  which  he  had  copied  from  the 
largest  scroll.  Now  he  must  sit  down  and  identify  this  text  without 
delay !  He  permitted  me  to  copy  his  transcription  and  to  work  inde- 
pendently at  the  decipherment  and  identification.  We  discussed  the 
fact  that  IHo',  which  occurred  twice,  was  an  "unusual  combination"; 
but  unfortunately  for  me  the  library  was  locked  for  the  night  and  all 
I  had  available  in  my  room  for  locating  the  passage  was  a  small 
pocket-sized  Hebrew  dictionary  which  gave  no  references,  and  an 
English  (  !)  concordance.  It  was  hard  to  make  out  all  the  words 
by  reason  of  my  faulty  copy    (twice  removed  from  the  original), 
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aside  from  the  problem  involved  in  reading  the  ancient  script.  Inso- 
far as  I  could  immediately  recognize  possible  readings,  I  tried  to  track 
down  the  passage  with  ni}-  Crudcn's  Complete  Concordance.  I 
watched  particularly  for  Isaiah  references,  for  lie  had  indicated  that 
one  of  the  Syrians  suggested  that  the  large  scroll  might  be  Isaiah. 
My  friend  thought  this  a  worthless  "guess,"  however,  since  they  were 
unable  to  read  the  document.  (A  few  weeks  later  there  were  vague 
reports  about  other  persons  who  had  seen  the  Scrolls  and  who  pre- 
sumably had  identified  the  Isaiah  .Scroll.) 

All  this  search  for  the  passage  lasted  only  a  few  minutes  (perhaps 
ten)  for  Trever  soon  burst  into  my  room  with  the  thrilling  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  identified  the  passage  as  Isaiah  65  :l-2.  He 
had  checked  all  the  references  to  I'^lo'  ("by  not,"  a  poetic  compres- 
sion for  "by  those  who  did  not," )  in  the  large  Hebrew  dictionary 
which  he  had  previously  borrowed  from  the  library.  It  was  some- 
time afterward.  Trever  relates,  that  the  irony  of  the  first  verse  im- 
pressed itself  upon  him : 

I  am  soug^ht  of  them  that  asked  not  for  me; 

I  am  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not !  (KJV) 

1  ')Ut  Xo  me,  iu  retrospect,  the  scroll  has  said  something  different : 

I  was  ready  to  be  sousjht  by  those  who  did  not  ask  for  me; 

r  was  ready  to  be  found  by  those  wlio  did  not  seek  me  I  (RSV) 

The  .scroll  had  been  seeking  me,  but  I  had  successfully  escaped  it. 
All  this  seemed  unimportant,  however ;  all  that  mattered  was  that  a 
discovery  had  been  made  which  might  prove  highly  significant.  Onl}' 
much  study  could  determine  how  significant ;  and  here  there  was 
plenty  of  work  for  all  of  us,  perhaps  for  the  world.  I  am  quite  sincere 
when  I  say  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  Trever  had  the  opportunity 
to  take  the  initiative  with  the  Syrians.  For  he  alone  had  the  per- 
sonal charm  to  win  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  Syrian 
monks  to  work  through  all  the  delicate  negotiations  to  make  these 
texts  available  in  published  form  for  all  scholars.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  Millar  Burrows  that,  when  he  returned,  he  recognized  this  and 
did  not  take  from  Trever  the  prime  role  of  commimicating  with  the 
.Syrians. 

The  next  morning  Trever  went  to  the  St.  Mark's  Monastery  to 
invite  tlie  Syrians  to  liring  the  Scrolls  l)ack  that  we  might  photograj)!! 
them  and  identifv  the  remaining  documents.  I  yearned  to  accom- 
]iany  him,  but  went  instead  to  my  Arabic  classes  at  the  Newman 
Sf'iiodl  of  Missions  and  made  arrangements  to  discontintie  the  classes; 
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for  I  could  already  foresee  that  we  would  probably  be  occupied  in 
our  remaining  weeks  in  Jerusalem  with  other  matters.  Trever  was 
successful  in  his  mission.  The  Syrians  consented  to  bring  the  Scrolls 
to  the  School  the  next  day. 

That  afternoon  I  looked  for  library  resources  on  the  subject  of- 
l>aleography.  By  now  we  possessed  not  only  Trever's  original  tran- 
scription of  Isaiah  65:  1-2,  but  also  the  first  verse  of  the  book  which 
Trever  had  acquired  during  the  morning.  That  evening  he  and  I 
compared  scripts  and  confirmed  his  initial  impression  that  the  script 
was  nearest  to  the  Nash  Papyrus  (a  single  leaf  containing  the  Shema; 
of  unknown  provenance  in  Egypt),  which  had  originally  been  dated  to 
the  third  century  a.u.  :  Ijut  which  W.  F.  Albright  had  argued  per^ 
suasively  was  older,  copied  perhaps  about  100  B.C.  We  had  to  work 
w'ith  kerosene  lamps,  for  gunfire  had  cut  the  electric  power  line ;  but 
it  was  thrilling  to  know  that  barring  forgery,  which  we  were  bound 
to  investigate  seriously,  we  were  dealing  with  Hebrew  scrolls  older 
than  any  previously  known,  the  oldest  of  former  knowledge  being  no 
older  than  the  ninth  century  a.d. 

The  next  morning  early  Trever  and  I  prepared  for  the  visit  of  the 
S}rians  by  getting  the  equipment  set  up  in  the  school  basement  for 
photographing  the  Scrolls.  We  were  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  electricity  as  yet,  so  we  were  prepared  for  either  eventuality ; 
to  use  daylight  or  to  work  more  conveniently  under  electric  flood 
lights.  I  changed  the  roll  in  my  movie  camera  so  as  to  get  a  picture 
of  the  Syrians  when  they  arrived  with  the  Scrolls,  and  Trever  was 
prepared  to  meet  them  at  the  gate  of  the  schoolyard. 

The  Syrians  arrived  promptly  at  9 :30.  The  Metropolitan  (or 
Archbishop)  came  in  person,  accompanied  ])y  the  librarian,  Butros 
Sowmy.  The  IMetropolitan's  name  is  a  very  religious  or  ecclesiastical 
one  combining  names  drawn  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  as 
well  as  from  the  early  church,  Athanasius  Yeshua'  (Joshua  or  Jesus) 
Samuel.  We  received  them  and  went  to  the  basement,  where  the 
lights  came  on  just  when  we  needed  them;  but  the  electricity  was  so 
unsteady  that  we  checked  the  light  intensity  for  nearly  every  shot. 
Trever  was  the  skilled  photographer.  I  simph'  worked  as  his  assistant. 
We  started  with  the  Isaiah  Scroll,  which  was  about  twenty-four  feet 
long  and  about  ten  inches  high.  It  consisted  of  seventeen  sheets  or 
strips  of  leather  sewed  end  to  end.  The  text  was  distributed  into 
fifty-four  columns.  Although  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation; 
the  scroll  was  somewhat  brittle  and  refused  to  lie  flat  for  pliotograph^ 
ing,  so  as  far  out  on  each  side  as  possible  1  gently  pressed  the  manu- 
script flat  while  Trever  clicked  the  camera. 
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While  he  developed  some  test  negatives,  I  measured  one  of  the 
smaller  scrolls  and  transcribed  the  last  column  and  copied  a  few 
other  scattered  lines  here  and  there.  When  I  studied  these  transcrip- 
tions that  evening,  I  noticed  that  the  last  column  of  the  scroll  was  an 
interpretation  of  Habakkuk  2  :20 ;  but  that  did  not  suggest  a  commen- 
tary, for  other  books  could  contain  quotations  and  interpretations. 
Moreover,  this  was  not  the  last  verse  of  the  book  as  one  would  expect 
at  the  very  end.  The  other  lines  which  had  been  singled  out  did  not 
happen  to  contain  Habakkuk  quotations.  The  threat  of  destruction 
for  the  wicked  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  led  me  to  describe  it  in  a  letter 
to  my  mother  as  an  apocalyptic  work,  perhaps  similar  to  I  Enoch. 
While  I  examined  and  measured  this  scroll,  which  in  its  extant  form 
was  nearly  five  feet  long  and  less  than  six  inches  high,  Butros  Sowmy 
explained  how  he  had  obtained  my  name  before  calling  us  on  February 
18.  He  had  telephoned  Bishop  Stewart  for  the  name  of  a  scholar  at 
the  School  with  whom  to  consult.  Since  I  had  visited  the  Bishop  only 
the  day  before  and  had  told  him  of  our  director's  trip  to  Bagdad,  the 
Bishop  passed  this  information  on,  giving  him  my  name.  (The 
Bishop  himself  later  confirmed  this  to  me.) 

The  morning  passed  and  only  forty  columns  of  the  Isaiah  Scroll 
had  been  photographed.  W'e  lunched  together  in  the  School  and  re- 
turned to  our  work.  The  remaining  columns  were  so  ^•ery  brittle  and 
cracked  they  recjuired  mending.  A  number  of  pieces  had  to  be  placed 
into  position  before  photographing.  All  we  had  for  mending  was 
scotch  tape  which  we  placed  on  the  back.  We  had  noticed  a  tendency 
of  all  these  scrolls  to  adhere  when  rolled.  Therefore.  I  thought  of  my 
roll  of  brown  wrapping  i)aper,  which  I  had  purchased  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  eighteenth.  It  was  just  the  thing  for  this  emergency ! 
We  cut  strips  of  paper  the  width  and  length  of  each  scroll  and  inter- 
hned  them  with  it.  Though  I  had  missed  the  telephone  call,  I  had 
unknowingly  prepared  for  this  occasion,  and  I  was  glad  I  had. 

By  4:15  p.m.,  we  had  completed  the  photographing  of  only  the 
Isaiah  Scroll  and  the  small  one  which  I  had  already  examined.  Trever 
induced  the  Syrians  to  leave  with  us  two  of  the  three  remaining  scrolls 
and  a  small  fragment  to  photograph  at  our  leisure.  The  next  after- 
noon Trever  examined  these  two  documents,  which  were  of  similar 
texture  and  obviously  by  the  same  hand,  and  discovered  that  they 
were  really  one  scroll  which  had  come  apart  at  the  seams.  He  showed 
me  how  it  fitted  together  perfectly.  This  discovery  reduced  the  total 
number  of  scrolls  from  five  to  four.  He  later  named  this  third  scroll 
the  Sectarian  Document ;  but  it  is  known  today  as  the  Manual  of 
Discipline,  a  title  suggested  by  Millar  Burrows.     It  sets  forth  the 
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ritual,  discipline,  doctrine  and  worship  of  an  ancient  "conimimistic" 
sect.  We  returned  this  scroll  to  the  St.  Mark's  Monastery  in  person 
the  following  Tuesday. 

The  fourth  scroll  (formerly  the  fifth)  was  so  brittle  and  so  tightly 
stuck  together  that  it  defied  unrolling.  We  refused  to  break  it  apart 
and  decided  to  wait  until  a  process  was  found  which  would  render 
the  parchment  pliable.  The  document  was  finally  opened  at  Hebrew' 
University  early  this  year,  through  the  technique  of  alternately  steam- 
ing and  refrigerating.  It  proves  to  be  an  Aramaic  paraphrase  of 
(ienesis  with  a  great  deal  of  legendary  lore  thrown  in.  Thus  we  are 
informed  how  beautiful  Sarah  was:  her  limbs,  her  face,  her  hair,  her 
form !  Abraham,  one  will  recall,  sometimes  lied  about  her,  saying  she 
was  his  sister,  hoping  thereby  that  instead  of  killing  him  to  take  her 
from  him,  the  royalty  might  confiscate  her  without  .killing  him — 
which  indeed  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Gerar  did !  This  unpublished 
manuscript  is  our  first  extensive  document  in  Aramaic  (the  language 
of  our  Lord)  from  the  time  shortly  before  Christ. 

Our  photographing  was  on  film  unsatisfactory  for  publication. 
The  prints  were  small.  But  we  were  recording  the  manuscripts  on 
the  only  material  available  at  the  time.  Wlio  knew  ?  The  documents 
might  be  blown  to  pieces  tomorrow!  We  were  able  to  obtain  better 
paper  at  a  later  date  and  to  redo  the  whole  job.  At  present,  however, 
we  had  a  large  responsibility  of  developing  all  the  film  in  the  school 
dark  room.  Every  drop  of  water  had  to  be  carried  into  the  basement 
and  every  drop  had  to  be  carried  out  again  for  discard,  since  there 
was  neither  running  water  nor  drain.  Besides  helping  in  the  develop- 
ing, under  Trever's  direction,  I  served  as  water  boy. 

The  prints  of  Isaiah  were  completed  first,  and  Trever  sent  a  sam- 
pling to  Dr.  Albright  in  America  in  order  to  obtain  his  expert  paleo- 
graphical  judgment.  Prints  of  the  second  scroll  to  be  photographed 
were  completed  the  afternoon  of  February  27.  That  night  they  were 
dry  enough  to  be  taken  to  my  room  for  study,  where,  examination  of 
the  first  column  of  connected  text  revealed  that  this  was'  a  commen- 
tary (or  midrash)  on  the  Prophet  Habakkuk.  Of  course  this  was 
only  a  surmise ;  but  it  was  quickly  confirmed  by  picking  out  the 
Habakkuk  quotations,  one  by  one,  which  ran  through  the  entire  docu- 
ment, each  of  them  followed  by  .some  such  statement  as,  '"Its  meaning' 
concerns  .  .  .  ." 

Here  was  a  book  of  biblical  interpretation  not  previously  known. 
Two  things  were  especially  interesting :  the  book  expounded  only  the 
first  two  chapters  of  the  book.  Could  this  be  a  confirmation  of  the 
critical  theory  that  the  original  prophetic  book  contained  only  two 
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chapters,  the  third  chapter  being  a  psahii  added  later  to  the  book  ?  The 
invading  enemy  prophesied  by  Habakkuk  in  Chapter  I  was  interpreted 
throughout  as  referring  to  the  Kittim  rather  than  to  the  Kasdim  (Chal- 
daeans).  Now  B.  Duhm  and  C.  C.  Torrey  had  long  ago  argued  that 
the  original  text  of  llab.  1 :6  read,  "Behold,  I  will  raise  up  the  Kittim," 
rather  than  "the  Chaldaeans."  By  the  Kittim  these  scholars  understood 
the  Greeks  and  thought  the  book  referred  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
Thus  the  book  would  at  earliest  be  a  fourth  century  B.C.  product,  not  a 
seventh.  Could  it  be  that  our  scroll  confirmed  this  view?  W'hat  was 
needed  to  prove  the  case,  one  way  or  the  other,  was  to  establish  the 
reading  of  the  scroll  at  1  :6,  but  damage  to  the  first  extant  column 
left  only  the  left  side  of  the  column  which  read:  "Behold,  I  will  raise 
up" — period  !    How  tantalizing ! 

Professor  Burrows  and  his  party  returned  from  Bagdad  the  next 
afternoon,  just  one  week  after  we  had  photographed  the  Isaiah  and 
Habakkuk  Scrolls.  He  had  much  to  tell  us  about  his  trip ;  but  we  had 
much  more  to  tell  him  about  our  experiences.  At  once  we  cancelled 
our  courses  in  Hebrew  paleography  and  Ugaritic  in  order  to  devote 
this  time  to  the  Scrolls.  We  continued  at  least  one  other  course  and 
reports  on  special  projects  of  research ;  but  our  primary  interest  was 
the  Scrolls.  We  met  every  afternoon  for  an  hour  or  so  to  work  our 
way  through  the  Habakkuk  Commentary.  Perhaps  two  weeks  were 
spent  in  this.  I  prepared  a  rough  translation ;  but  there  were  many 
uncertainties  as  to  reading.  One  puzzler  we  never  resolved  was  what 
it  was  the  "Wicked  Priest"  (often  mentioned  in  the  document)  had 
failed  to  circumcise.  Was  it  the  "city  Lath,"  or  such  like?  This  did 
not  make  sense.  Only  a  few  weeks  later  I  was  back  in  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  where  I  showed  the  passage  to  our  Professor  Stinespring, 
and  he  at  once  recognized  this  as  one  word  mistakenly  written  as  two 
words !  It  was  "uncircumcision."  "The  Wicked  Priest  did  not  cir- 
cumcise the  tiucirciwicision  of  his  heart."  Of  course!  It  could  be 
nothing  else  ;  but  in  the  initial  attempt  at  reading,  none  of  us  in  Jerusa- 
lem recognized  the  source  of  the  difficulty,  not  merely  because  the 
word  was  divided,  but  because  of  a  vowel  letter  we  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  in  this  word.  In  fact,  a  new  feature  of  these  scrolls 
was  a  liberal  use  of  vowel  letters  found  neither  in  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions nor  in  the  traditional  text  of  the  Bible. 

A  week  or  two  were  spent  in  reading  from  the  other  scrolls. 
Trever  and  I  read  the  first  column  of  the  Manual  of  Discipline  before 
it  was  taken  up  in  class ;  and  one  puzzling  word  of  frequent  repetition 
was  the  word  yahad,  used  almost  always  in  the  (31d  Testament  as  an 
adverb  meaning  "together."     Here  it  appeared  as  a  noun.     How  was 
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it  to  be  best  translated  ?  We  experimented  with  "unity"  and  "union." 
Finally,  I  hit  upon  "community"  which  I  was  to  follow  three  years 
later  in  tlie  first  translation  of  the  Manual.  When  we  were  studying 
this  work  in  class,  Professor  Burrows  suggested  "communion,"  a 
rendering  which  is  (juite  appropriate  in  some  contexts.  Here  was  a 
term  of  tremendous  sociological  and  theological  importance,  which 
designated  a  people  practicing  communal  life  in  all  its  aspects,  both 
material  and  spiritual.  Could  it  be  that  these  were  documents  of  the 
ancient  Essenes  ?  This  possibility  suggested  itself  from  the  beginning. 
In  fact,  Athanasius  Samuel,  the  Syrian  Metropolitan,  had  thought  of 
this  long  before  he  brought  the  Scrolls  to  us,  and  mentioned  this  in 
early  conversations.  None  of  us  was  prepared  to  make  any  snap 
judgments  here,  believing  mtich  study,  perhaps  years  of  study  should 
be  made  before  such  a  conclusion  should  be  affirmed. 

On  several  occasions  in  early  March,  I  visited  the  Rockefeller 
Museum  to  study  the  evidence  of  epigraphy  insofar  as  it  might  bear 
upon  the  dating  of  the  script.  From  the  evidence  available  there  in 
scores  of  approximately  datable  inscriptions,  it  seemed  clear  that  none 
of  the  Scrolls  could  be  later  than  the  first  century  a.d.,  and  that  the 
Isaiah  Scroll  was  probably  much  earlier.  Thus  Albright's  letter  re- 
ceived by  Trever  on  March  15  was  no  surprise,  but  brought  happy 
confirmation :  "My  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  greatest  manti- 
script  discovery  of  modern  times !  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  script  is  more  archaic  than  that  of  the  Nash  Papyrus  ...  I  should 
prefer  a  date  around  100  b.c.  .  .  .  What  an  absolutely  incredible  find!" 

The  story  of  the  original  discovery  was  at  first  concealed  from  us. 
Butros  Sowmy,  the  librarian  of  the  St.  Mark's  Monastery,  gave  us 
the  impression  first  of  all  that  the  manuscripts  had  lain  in  their  library 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Before  we  left  the  country,  little  by  little, 
another  story  emerged,  as  Dr.  Trever  has  related  in  the  Biblical 
Archaeologist,  Sept.,  1948.  The  manuscripts  had  been  found  less 
than  a  year  before  by  bedouin  nomads  in  a  cave  high  on  a  cliff  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  Essenes.  An  agreement 
mediated  by  Trever  with  the  Metropolitan  and  through  him  with  the 
Arabs  who  knew  the  location  gave  us  hope  of  visiting  and  excavating 
the  cave  in  early  April.  But  this  agreement  was  cancelled  by  the 
Arabs  who  were  afraid  to  expose  themselves  and  us  as  targets  for 
the  underground  Jewish  army  which  was  training  in  this  area  and 
had  troops  stationed  at  Kalia  near  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

On  March  26,  Trever,  v/ho  did  nearly  all  the  negotiating  with  the 
Syrian  monks,  was  summoned  to  the  monastery  and  shown  a  portion 
of  a  scroll  which  the  librarian  said  he  had  run  across  by  accident  in 
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one  of  their  books.  When  they  had  purchased  the  Scrolls  the  summer 
before,  he  had  thus  tucked  away  this  fragment  and  had  forgotten  it. 
Trever  brought  it  to  the  School  for  photographing.  To  my  joy  I  saw 
at  once,  as  Trever  had  also  recognized,  that  here  was  a  large  portion 
of  the  first  two  columns  of  the  Habakkuk  Scroll.  Quickly  I  examined 
it  to  see  whether  at  Hab.  1 :6  the  word  Kittim  appeared,  or  the  word 
Kasdim  (Chaldaeans),  and  here  as  plain  as  day  was  the  word  Kasdim, 
followed  by  the  interpretation,  "Its  meaning  concerns  the  Kittim" ! 
This  was  no  surprise,  for  I  had  already  openly  declared  that  it  would 
be  just  like  our  commentator  to  interpret  as  arbitrarily  as  that ! 

On  Tuesday,  March  30,  I  left  Palestine  by  air  via  Cairo  where  I 
caught  the  TWA,  returning  from  there  to  America  with  prearranged 
stop-overs  of  nearly  four  days  each  at  Athens,  Rome  and  Paris.  After 
arriving  at  New  York,  I  came  to  Duke  University  to  consult  our  Pro- 
fessor Stinespring  about  the  prospects  for  a  teaching  position,  not 
dreaming  that  anything  might  open  up  here ;  but  the  final  result  was 
a  position  of  teaching  undergraduate  Bible  in  our  own  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Confirmation  of  this  appointment  reached  me  at  my  Kansas 
home  in  June.  Two  years  later  I  was  transferred  to  the  Divinity 
School. 

There  was  quite  another  story  of  the  scroll  discovery  which  was 
entirely  unknown  to  us  while  in  Jerusalem.  We  had  indeed  learned 
that  E.  L.  Sukenik  of  Hebrew  University  there  was  aware  of  the 
St.  Mark's  Scrolls  and  had  negotiated  to  buy  them;  but  we  did  not 
know  that  he  had  also  purchased  scrolls  from  the  bedouin  Arabs.  A 
news  release  after  my  return  home  revealed  that  he  too  had  a  number 
of  scrolls.  These  v.-ere  much  less  well  preserved  than  those  bought 
by  the  Metropolitan  Samuel.  His  documents  include  another  Isaiah 
Scroll,  a  hymn  roll,  and  a  military  manual  for  the  great  eschatological 
war  of  the  Sons  of  Light  against  the  Sons  of  Darkness,  also  many 
fragments. 

The  summer  of  1948  was  one  of  complete  rest  from  study.  I 
spent  it  in  driving  a  tractor  in  the  fields  by  day,  and  courting  a  cer- 
tain young  lady  by  night,  who  after  persuasion  agreed  to  marry  me 
on  August  12.  After  returning  from  a  wedding  trip  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  late  August,  I  found  awaiting  me  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Millar  Burrows,  now  once  more  at  Yale.  It  contained  a  request  for 
me  to  present  a  translation  of  the  Habakkuk  Commentary  for  The 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  BASOR),  the  October  issue.  Like  a  fool,  I  agreed 
to  try. 

We  packed  our  belongings,  mostly  wedding  presents,  and  drove 
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cast  to  North  Carolina,  arriving  in  Durliam  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber. Putting  up  in  temporary  quarters  in  a  private  home,  I  silent  the 
first  two  days  polishing  up  a  rough  translation  of  the  Habakkuk 
document  that  I  had  already  prepared  while  in  Jerusalem.  It  was 
not  published  until  December,  however.  This  gave  me  time  to  make 
a  few  additional  corrections  in  the  galley  and  page  proofs,  but  not 
many;  for  several  weeks  had  to  be  spent  in  searching  for  a  suitable 
apartment,  and  then  this  was  my  first  semester  of  teaching,  with 
twelve  hours  of  classes  to  meet  each  week  and  about  145  students, 
whose  papers  I  graded  personally.  No  wonder  that  almost  every 
time  I  looked  at  the  scroll  text  for  the  next  two  years  I  saw  a  better 
and  more  accurate  reading,  or  a  better  interpretation.  Much  of  this, 
of  course,  is  quite  normal  for  a  first  translation. 

Christmas  Day  found  me  typing  madly  to  finish  the  second  of  two 
papers  to  present  at  the  1948  national  meetings  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  and  the  American  Schools  of  Orien- 
tal Research  to  be  held  in  New  York  City.  We  left  by  train  that 
night.  There  I  presented  preliminary  studies  of  the  textual  variants 
of  the  Habakkuk  Commentary  and  on  the  historical  allusions  of  the 
document.  Though  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature 
asked  for  the  opportunity  to  publish  these  papers,  I  refused  them, 
believing  that  much  more  research  would  be  necessary  before  any- 
thing worthwhile  could  be  published. 

Early  in  1949,  however,  Bo  Reicke  of  Sweden,  making  use  of  my 
translation,  prepared  an  interpretation  of  the  historical  allusions  of 
this  scroll  in  which  he  identified  the  "Wicked  Priest"  of  this  document 
with  the  pre-Maccabaean  priests :  Alcimus,  Jason,  and  Menelaus 
(early  2nd  century  b.c),  one  of  the  possibilities  which  I  had  explored 
in  my  paper  delivered  in  New  York.  Later,  M.  H.  Segal  in  Israel 
argued  that  this  evil  man  was  none  other  than  Alexander  Jannaeus 
(103-76  B.C.),  so  infamous  as  the  persecutor  of  the  Pharisees,  calling 
attention  to  a  number  of  striking  parallels  which  I  had  first  noted.  In 
June,  1950,  Dupont-Sommer  in  France  placed  the  context  of  this 
scroll  in  the  early  Roman  period,  with  two  wicked  priests,  namely, 
Hyrcanus  II  and  Aristobulus  II — a  period  which  I  touched  upon 
but  lightly,  being  inclined  to  believed  that  the  composition  of  the 
commentary  was  earlier.  Thus  my  conclusion  was  quite  similar  to 
that  of  Millar  Burrows  who,  in  his  recent  book,  explores  various 
possibilities  and  simply  leaves  the  matter  there.  The  allusions 
seem  to  fit  no  single  priest,  insofar  as  we  now  know  the  history. 
Therefore,  it  is  even  possible  that  the  title  Wicked  I'riest  refers  pri- 
marily to  the  continuing  office  of  hi^h  iM'iest  and  that   the  allusions 
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are  to  be  distributed  among  several  persons  who  held  this  office. 

In  April,  1952,  I  published  in  the  BASOR  the  result  of  my  his- 
torical quest.  The  Wicked  Priests  are  three  in  number  :  John  Hyr- 
canus  (135-104  b.c),  who  first  clashed  with  the  Hasidim  (the  pietist 
group  from  whom  both  Pharisees  and  Essenes  sprang)  ;  Aristobulus  I 
(104  B.C.)  ;  and  Jannaeus  (103-76  e.g.).  Alost  scholars,  including 
Reicke,  have  rallied  to  the  period  of  Jannaeus  rule  as  set  forth  by 
Segal ;  but  H.  H.  Rowley  and  A.  Michel  still  hold  to  the  former  view 
of  Reicke,  and  Karl  Elliger  presents  a  modified  form  of  Dupont- 
Sommer's  view.  There  are  also  other  views,  but  they  have  received 
little  support. 

The  identity  of  the  sect  has  also  been  a  matter  of  continuing  re- 
search for  me.  In  late  November  or  early  December,  I  received  from 
W.  F.  Albright  a  suggestion  that  the  sect  might  l)e  Sadducee ;  but  I 
wrote  him  that,  though  1  was  not  willing  to  commit  myself,  it  was 
much  more  like  the  Essenes,  jjerhaps  marrying  Essenes.  In  Decem- 
ber 1949,  in  one  of  my  papers  in  New  York.  I  hinted  broadly  that  the 
sect  might  be  Essene.  but  refused  to  commit  myself.  In  a  lecture 
during  the  Scroll  exhibit  here  in  Duke  University,  in  Eebruary,  1950. 
I  called  attention  to  numerous  parallels  between  the  as  yet  unpub- 
lished Manual  of  Discipline  and  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
Essenes.  but  I  still  shied  away  from  precise  identification ;  yet  at  the 
end  of  March  in  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Section  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  I  argued 
the  case  for  a  probable  identification  of  the  sect  with  marrying  Es- 
senes. a  paper  which  in  revised  and  enlarged  form  was  published  in 
the  Biblical  Archaeologist,  September,  1950.  Meanwhile,  in  early 
June,  Dupont-Summer  had  electrified  Europe  with  his  interpretations 
of  the  Habakkuk  Scroll  and  his  identification  of  the  sect  with  the 
Essenes — despite  the  fact  that  he  did  not  have  the  full  text  of  the 
Manual  of  Discipline  upon  which  the  real  proof  must  rest!  My  paj^er 
was  not  recorded  in  the  press  Init  remained  unknown,  except  in 
scholarly  circles. 

My  paper,  too,  seemed  somewhat  radical  to  many  scholars  until 
the  excavation  of  the  ancient  Essene  community  center  of  Khirbet 
Qumran  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  Scroll  Cave,  about  six  miles  south 
of  Jericho,  on  an  acropolis  beside  the  Wady  (or  ravine)  Qumran. 
which  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  cave  had  been  excavated  in 
h\4)ruary,  1Q49.  and  yielded  fragments  of  about  seventy  other  docu- 
ments as  well  as  small  jxjts  and  fragments  of  broken  jars.  The  work 
at  Khirljet  Qumran  was  begun  in  December.  1951,  and  there  have  been 
seasons  of  excavation  everv  _year  since,  with  the  work  presumed  to  be 
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complete  at  the  present  time.  At  this  center,  the  sectaries  of  the 
Scrolls  gathered  for  communal  meals,  for  ritual  baths,  for  meetings, 
and  to  copy  their  documents.  There  were  two  levels  of  occupation 
by  these  people,  datable  by  coins  and  by  levels  of  destruction  as 
roughly  100  B.C.  (or  earlier)  to  31  B.C.  and  68  a.d.  Of  special  interest 
for  my  thesis  is  the  discovery,  in  the  only  partially  excavated  ceme- 
tery, of  several  female  skeletons — very  desirable  evidence  for  indicat- 
ing marrying  Essenes !  Today  the  views  set  forth  by  me  in  1950 
have  received  widespread  acceptance,  including  not  only  the  identity 
of  the  sect,  but  its  importance  for  the  background  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  for  much  of  the  language  and  thought  in  the  Gospel  according  to 
John. 

With  Millar  Burrows  and  John  C.  Trever,  I  have  shared  in  the 
publication  of  Vols.  I  and  II  of  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  of  St.  Mark's 
Monastery.  Vol.  I,  containing  the  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk  texts,  was 
published  in  February,  1950.  Vol.  II,  Fascicle  2  (the  only  one  pub- 
lished!), containing  the  text  of  the  Manual  of  Discipline  was  pub- 
lished in  March,  1951.  My  translation  and  notes  of  this  document 
had  already  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher  in  early  Janu- 
ary, but  it  did  not  appear  until  /Vugust,  Supplemental  Studies  10-12 
of  the  BASOR.  Thus  there  was  time  for  several  independent  trans- 
lations to  appear  in  Europe  before  mine  was  available  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  theirs  were  not  available  for  me  to  examine  until 
September  and  later.  Accompanying  my  translation  are  footnotes 
occupying  more  than  half  the  space,  calling  attention  to  numerous 
linguistic  and  conceptual  parallels  with  the  Old  Testament,  the  Apoc- 
r^^Dha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  and  the  New  Testament.  These  served 
to  convince  many  scholars  that  in  the  stage  of  religious  development 
the  document  clearly  belongs  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  have  also  served  as  a  source  for  numerous  articles  by 
others,  as  for  example,  on  the  significance  of  the  Scrolls  for  the  New 
Testament,  most  notably  by  Professor  W.  Gros.souw  of  Nijmegen, 
Holland. 

The  very  nature  of  such  technical  cross  references  excludes  dis- 
cussion and  many  scholars  have  drawn  conclusions  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  I  would  not  draw,  claiming  that  they  challenge  the 
originality  of  Christ.  The  most  frequent  parallels  are  not  with  the 
teachings  of  Christ  (unless  we  think  of  John's  Gospel  here)  but  with 
the  later  apostolic  interpretations  of  the  significance  of  his  ministry. 
Here  Christ's  significance  is  sometimes  explained  in  Essene  categories 
of  prophet,  priest  and  king  (not  exclusively  theirs)  and  in  language 
that  can  sometimes  be  paralleled  with  the  Scrolls.     The  unique  com- 
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bination  of  these  offices  in  a  single  individual  has  naturally  resulted 
in  considerable  modification  as  to  the  nature  of  each  role,  especially 
as  they  serve  to  interpret  the  personality  of  Jesus,  who  contrasts,  as 
sharply  as  light  and  darkness,  with  the  expected  royal  Messiah  of 
the  Essenes  who  would  trample  the  nations  of  the  earth  like  the  mire 
of  the  streets !  The  parallels  are  much  more  extensive  than  either 
Millar  lUirrows  or  CJeoffrey  Graystone  perceive,  and  paradoxically 
the  contrasts  are  also  greater;  for  every  likeness  involves  a  contrast, 
so  that  every  new  comparison  serves  to  enhance  the  uniqueness  of 
Christ's  significance,  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  Providential  prepara- 
tion for  Christ's  entrance  into  the  world.  An  important  new  link 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  has  been  provided,  but  this 
new  link  strengthens  rather  than  w-eakens  the  claim  that  Christ  is  the 
true  fulfilment  of  Judaism  and  the  key  to  human  history. 

There  are  many  important  areas  of  scroll  research  which  we  have 
not  the  space  to  discuss  here,  and  also  numerous  discoveries.  There 
are  at  [)resent  at  least  eleven  caves  near  Khirbet  Qumran  w-hich  have 
vielded  .scrolls  or  scroll  fragments.  Several  hundred  documents 
came  from  the  Fourth  Cave,  and  among  them  are  fragments  of  every 
book  in  the  Old  Testament  except  Esther,  several  of  them  in  multiple 
copies.  Most  of  this  material  is  as  yet  unpublished.  There  are  also 
important  documents  from  other  areas  unconnected  with  the  Qumran 
community.  .Scroll  study  is  obviously  in  its  initial  phase,  and  there 
is  enougii  material  to  occupy  the  next  two  generations  of  biblical 
scholars. 

All  my  work  has  been  of  a  pioneer  sort,  a  wrestling  with  the 
original  texts  in  an  attempt  to  push  back  the  horizon  of  previous 
knowledge.  This  has  resulted  in  frequent  revision  of  my  owm  trans- 
lations and  interi)retations.  In  all.  I  have  written  something  over 
'thirty  articles.  Wy  Lord  taught  me  many  years  ago  that  there  is  no 
one  more  prone  to  error  than  I.  Therefore  I  gladly  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  finding  where  I  am  in  error,  hoping  to  detect  this  before  the 
next  fellow  does.  I  have  learned  too  that  no  one  is  an  indispensable 
scholar,  for  when  1  am  unable  to  find  time  to  write  up  an  idea  for 
publication,,  it  is. not  long  until  somebody  else  has  already  said  it. 
said  it  better,  jtnd  saved  me  the  trouble. 

My  whole. connection  with  the  Scrolls  has  been  overshadowed  by 
God's  providential  care.  I  did  not  find  (or  help  find)  the  Scrolls, 
but  they  found  me.  When  I  cannot  find  time  to  study  the  Scrolls 
(since  this  must  always  be  secondary  to  general  study  for  teaching 
and  to  other  responsibilities),  sometimes  God  finds  it  for  me  by  giving 
me  a  restless  night  in  which  I  see  the  true  significance  of  certain 
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tacts  for  the  first  time.  Often,  by  chance  it  seems,  I  read  just  the 
right  things  to  illumine  a  problem ;  or  I  am  asked  to  write  an  article 
on  a  subject  which  opens  up  new  vistas  for  me.  Today  the  Scrolls 
are  still  finding  me,  as  generous  scholars  all  over  the  world  send  me 
their  important  articles  and  books  faster  than  I  can  read  them.  There 
are  moments  when  1  could  almost  yearn  for  the  monastery,  but  they 
are  quickly  dissipated  in  the  presence  of  my  wife  and  four  small  chil- 
dren ;  for  they  are  the  most  worthwhile  part  of  my  last  eight  years. 


The  Corporate  Life 

IV.  Elbert  Russell,  Qiiaker:  An  Autobiography^ 

This  is  a  life  story  long  awaited  l)y  lumdreds  of  alumni  whose 
ministries  bear  the  imprint  of  the  spirit  and  message  of  their  former 
Professor  of  Biblical  Interjjretation  (1926-1945)  and  second  Dean  of 
the  Duke  School  of  Religion  (1928-1941  ). 

Of  course  it  is  a  book  tirst  of  all  for  L'riends,  lor  it  is  the  journal 
(jf  one  of  their  principal  twentieth-century  leaders  in  Quaker  liberal 
religious  thought,  publication,  education,  reunion  movements,  his- 
torical scholarship,  social  reform,  international  reconciliation,  and 
ecumenical  activities.  Quakers  will  find  much  of  their  service  to  the 
world  in  our  time  epitomized  in  such  manifold  ministries  of  this  one 
leader.  They  will  especially  appreciate  the  characteristic  undiscrimi- 
nating  democracy  with  which  Elbert  Kussell  sprinkled  their  names — 
neighbors,  teachers,  colleagues,  students,  hosts,  guests,  scholarly  and 
Friendly  acquaintances— through  the  narrative  of  his  boyhood  years 
in  East  Tennessee,  his  student  days  and  teaching  at  Earlhani  College, 
his  ministry  and  teaching  in  and  around  Johns  Hopkins,  Woolman 
School,  Swarthmore,  and  later  Guilford  College,  his  lecturing  and 
preaching  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  through  the  Orient. 
Quakers  will  recall  with  pardonable  jjride — and  so  will  Duke — his 
participation  in  the  ecumenical  conferences  at  Stockholm  (1925), 
Oxford  and  Edinburgh  (1937),  and  the  provisional  committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  at  Utrecht  (1938). 

Thus,  Quaker  though  he  was,  Elbert  Russell  and  his  life  story 
lielong  to  the  world  Christian  Church,  and  they  belong  in  a  special 
way  to  the  Christian  community  of  Duke  University,  to  which  he 

^  Friendly  Press,  Jackson,  Tennessee,  1956.     376  pp.    .$5. 
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devoted  the  richest  years  of  his  teaching  and  preaching  ministry. 
There  is  a  certain  fitness  in  the  fact  that  Duke  University,  born  of 
an  1838  Union  Institute  of  Methodists  and  Quakers,  should  call  on 
this  eminent  Quaker  to  help  prepare  Methodist  (and  other)  preachers. 
and  to  help  guide  through  its  formative  years  this  (ecumenically- 
minded)   Methodist  theological  school. 

What  Elbert  Russell  meant  as  Dean  glows  through  the  restrained 
rhetoric  of  this  excerpt  from  a  faculty  minute  of  appreciation  after 
his  retirement  in  1941  : 

We  doubt  very  much  if  any  executive  or  administrator  ever  exerted  a 
nobler  or  more  abiding  influence  than  that  which  he  exercised  over  the 
generation  of  students  who  passed  through  this  School  during  his  term  of 
office.  His  approacbableness,  sympathetic  understanding,  depth  of  Chris- 
tian conviction,  and  personal  modesty  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  stu- 
dents who  came  within  his  influence. 

His  students  can  say  "amen"  to  this  faculty  testimony ;  yet  they  re- 
member him  not  primarily  as  Dean  but  as  their  teacher  of  Bible, 
Chapel  speaker,  social  liberal,  and  spiritual  guide.  His  autobiography 
discloses  much  of  the  preparatory  experience  for  such  significant 
ministries. 

If,  for  example,  you  are  one  of  the  many  for  whom  Dr.  Russell 
made  the  Bible  a  living  word  to  your  personal  and  social  condition, 
you  will  be  interested  to  read  how  his  Bible  teaching  began  when  he 
was  thrust  into  it  at  Earlham,  just  a  jump  ahead  of  his  students  (a 
not  unfamiliar  experience  for  some  of  us!).  You  will  appreciate 
afresh  his  viewpoints  and  bibliographical  preferences  as  you  read  of 
his  graduate  study  under  such  stellar  University  of  Chicago  scholars 
as  President  Harper  and  Professors  Burton,  Mathews,  Price,  and 
Goodspeed,  and  later  Albright  and  others  at  Johns  Hopkins.  If  you 
are  one  of  those  who  came  here  defending  a  biblical  literalism,  and 
were  captivated  and  disarmed  by  his  warm  biblical  faith  and  set  free 
for  reverent,  critical  scholarship,  you  will  follow  with  interest  his 
courageous  efiforts  to  lead  orthodox  Quakers  of  half  a  century  ago 
from  the  bondage  of  literalism  and  legalism  to  the  promised  land  of 
liberal  biblical  interpretation  and  the  restored  heritage  of  Quaker 
spiritual  freedom.  Even  to  this  day  of  a  biblical  theology  historically 
more  radical  and  theologically  more  conservative,  his  students  are  yet 
grateful  to  FJbert  Russell  for  making  the  God  of  Jesus,  Paul,  and 
the  prophets  a  living,  speaking  reality  through  his  teaching. 

And  it  was  out  of  the  Inner  Light  of  that  reality  that  he  preached 
with  such  i)ersonal  ferxor  and  social  concern.  Do  you  remember 
with    what    rele\ance    and    concreteness,    with    what    simplicity   and 
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imagination,  he  urged  the  gift  and  claim  of  the  gospel?  What  a 
wealth  of  varied  experiences  lay  behind  his  practical  preaching  and 
vivid  illustration!  To  be  sure,  he  made  homiletical  capital  of  both 
his  much  reading  and  the  trivial  round,  the  common  task ;  but  his 
round  of  life  had  been  uncommonly  full.  He  knew  shop  and  farm, 
city  and  country,  scliool  and  workaday  world;  he  had  cobbled  shoes, 
worked  in  sawmills,  constructed  houses,  built  a  home  elevator,  made 
furniture,  written  newspaper  articles,  run  for  Congress,  published 
books,  gone  on  goodwill  missions,  toured  the  world,  and — above  all — 
doubled  the  meaning  of  all  this  by  courting  and  marrying  Lieuetta 
and  sharing  their  long,  happy,  devout  family  life.  Suffused  in  dis- 
ciplined imagination,  lighted  in  Quaker  silence,  these  rich  experiences 
with  God  and  the  world  of  men  had  issue  in  gems  of  Chapel  talks, 
in  tireless  work  for  peace,  justice,  and  revival  of  true  religion,  in  the 
fervent  prayers  of  familiar,  humble,  trustful  converse  with  God  in 
which  he  led  his  students. 

Dr.  Russell's  autobiography  was  left  unfinished  when  he  died  at 
80.  In  another  year  he  might  have  revised  and  reduced  it  more. 
But  his  wife  and  daughter  have  edited  the  manuscript  for  publication, 
and  his  son  has  added  a  chapter  on  the  ten  years  after  the  retirement 
as  Dean.  Let  us  hope  they  will  also  share  with  us  his  "Parson 
Stories." 

McMuRRY  S.  RiCHEY 


The  Dean's  Desk 


The  1956-57  session  of  the  Divinity  School  opened  with  261  per- 
sons registered  in  the  Divinity  School  as  candidates  for  the  B.D.  and 
M.R.E.  degrees  and  in  the  Department  of  Religion  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  This 
registration  is  identical  with  that  of  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  The 
total  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  the  twelve-month  period  is  ex- 
pected to  run  above  the  283  who  were  registered  during  the  twelve 
months  from  September,  1955,  through  August,  1956. 

There  are  several  changes  in  the  faculty  for  1956-57.  The  Rev- 
erend Vergil  Queen,  B.D.,  is  Lecturer  in  Church  Administration. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Divinity  School  of  1942  and  is  the  pastor  of 
Duke  ]\Iemorial  Methodist  Church  in  Durham.  Professor  Paul 
Young,  B.S.,  M.x^.,  the  new  Director  of  Choral  Music  in  Duke  Uni- 
versity, is  Lecturer  in  Church  Music  in  the  Divinity  School.  The 
Reverend  Frank  S.  Doremus,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Professor-designate  of 
Preaching  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Southwest  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  is  spending  the  year  with  us  as  Research  Fellow 
in  Preaching  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  James  T.  Cleland. 
Doctor  Russell  Dicks,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Care,  is  on  sabbatical 
leave  during  the  Fall  Semester,  and  Doctor  T.  A.  Schafer,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Historical  Theology,  is  on  leave  both  semesters  of 
1956-57. 

The  Address  at  the  Opening  Exercises  of  the  School  on  Septem- 
ber 20  was  delivered  by  Doctor  Andrew  Durwood  Foster,  who  spoke 
on  the  subject  "The  Two  Flames." 

A  special  feature  of  the  Opening  Exercises  was  the  presentation 
of  a  portrait  of  Doctor  Brantley  York,  for  whom  the  Divinity  School 
Chapel  is  named.  Doctor  York  was  the  first  president  of  Union 
Institute,  organized  in  1838,  from  which  beginning  Trinity  College 
and  Duke  University  later  developed.  The  portrait  hangs  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Chapel.  The  Reverend  W.  F.  Elliott,  a  grandson  of 
Doctor  York,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  arranging  for  this  gift  in 
which  several  members  of  Doctor  York's  family  participated. 

The  events  during  1956-57  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
Divinity  School  Alumni  will  begin  with  the  Divinity  School  Seminars, 
which  will  be  conducted  at  Shelby,  North  Carolina,  January  14  and 
15.  at  the  First  Methodist  Church,  and  at  Favetteville.  North  Caro- 
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lina,  January  17  and  18,  at  the  Hay  Street  Methodist  Church.  The 
general  subject  of  the  Seminars  will  be  "Christian  Education,"  which 
is  to  be  given  special  emphasis  throughout  the  Methodist  Church 
during  the  quadrennium  1956-60.  The  visiting  Lecturer  will  be  Doc- 
tor Gerald  Knoff  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Divinity 
School  Lecturers  will  be  Professors  W.  A.  Kale  and  McMurry  S. 
Richey.  Doctor  Kenneth  W.  Clark  will  again  serve  as  manager  of 
the  Seminars. 

Divinity  School  ^Lecturers  during  the  Fall  Semester  have  been 
Doctor  Maldwyn  Edwards  of  Birmingham,  England,  who  delivered 
the  Divinity  School  Library  Lecture  for  1956  on  October  17,  aild  Doc- 
tor Randolph  Crump  Miller  of  Yale  University,  who  spoke  on  No- 
vember 7.  Other  visitors  to  the  School  during  the  Fall  Semester 
were  Doctor  Frank  Laubach  on  October  10,  and  Doctor  C.  E.  Sommer 
who  spoke  on  October  31. 

In  the  Spring  Semester  the  annual  Symposium  on  Missions  will 
be  conducted,  February  6  and  7,  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Creigh- 
ton  Lacy,  Associate  Professor  of  Missions  and  Social  Ethics.  Doc- 
tor James  Muilenberg,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  (New  York), 
will  be  a  Divinity  School  Lecturer  on  February  27,  and  Doctor  John 
Dillenberger,  of  Harvard  University,  will  speak  on  April  10. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  North  Carolina  Pastors'  School, 
at  its  meeting  on  October  13th,  voted  to  continue  the  Christian  Con- 
vocation and  Pastors'  School  at  its  regular  period  in  June,  specifically 
June  4th-7th  in  1957.  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  will  deliver  the  Gray 
Lectures  on  tlie  subject,  "The  Methodist  Wav  of  Life." 


Bulletin  Board 


"Just  a  Minute"  is  12  years  old,  born  of  the  heart  and  mind  of 
Professor-Emeritus  Frank  S.  Hickman.  In  honor  of  the  anniversary 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald  made  this  editorial  comment  on  Sept. 
13:  "For  many  of  our  readers,  'Just  a  Minute'  constitutes  their  daily 
devotional.  In  a  busy  world  of  work,  in  a  newspaper  filled  with  news 
of  the  day's  concern,  Dr.  Hickman's  column  gives  a  lift  which 
brightens  the  morning.  A  message  from  Scripture,  with  its  inter- 
pretation and  application,  and  a  prayer  combine  to  give  inspiration 
and  refreshment,  warning  and  challenge.  It  helps  us  keep  sight  of 
the  Eternal  God  in  the  pressure  of  daily  concerns  and  in  doing  that 
gives  better  and  clearer  perspective." 

:^         i\^         ^'         :{'         ^         :^ 

During  the  past  summer  season  three  faculty  members  hit  home 
runs  in  the  honorary  degree  league,  whether  "playing  ball  with"  or 
"swinging  against"  the  bestowing  institution  we  dare  not  say.  Dean 
Cannon  received  an  EL.D.  from  Kentucky  Wesleyan  University. 
Professor  Cleland,  Dean  of  the  Chapel,  went  all  the  way  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  to  get  his  D.D.  (and  in  typical  cricketing  fashion 
took  all  summer  to  come  home).  The  Rev.  Edgar  Fisher,  now  pas- 
tor at  Front  Street  Church  in  Burlington,  brought  in  another  D.D. 
from  High  Point  College. 

Preparations  are  well-advanced  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Con- 
ference of  the  North  American  Conference  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  to  be  held  at  Oberlin  in  September,  1957.  Some  16  re- 
gional study  commissions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been 
at  work  since  last  spring  studying  various  aspects  of  the  Conference 
theme,  "The  Nature  of  the  Unity  We  Seek."  Of  the  two  study  com- 
missions in  the  South,  one  is  centered  at  the  Duke  Dixinity  School 
and  comprises  inter-racial  and  interdenominational  lay  and  clerical 
leadership  in  the  Raleigh-Durham  area,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Professor  I'each.  The  studies  of  this  group  center  on  factors  creat- 
ing and  factors  overcoming  racial  division  and  economic  stratification 
in  the  life  of  the  local  congregation.  Professor  Cushman  is  also 
active  in  preparation  for  the  Oberlin  Conference,  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  study  commission  on  Worship. 
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No  faculty  lx:»()ks  have  threatened  the  best  seller  lists  in  the  past 
six  months,  although  Professor  Petry's  Late  Medieval  Mysticism  has 
gone  to  press.  It  will  be  published  simultaneously  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  next  year  as  Volume  XIII  of  the  Library  of 
Christian  Classics.  Professor  Price,  still  on  loan  to  the  Divinity 
School  from  the  Undergraduate  Department  of  Religion,  is  preparing 
a  college  text  on  the  New  Testament.  For  this  task,  he  received  a 
grant  from  the  Duke  University  Research  Council  and  spent  the 
summer  working  in  the  libraries  of  Harvard  University.  Professor 
Clark  has  been  preparing  articles  for  the  Interpreter's  Bible  and  the 
new  Peake's  Coiiniientary. 

Professor  Cushman  has  covered  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  jour- 
nals with  his  recent  articles :  'The  Shape  of  the  Christian  Faith — A 
Platform"  in  the  Iliff  Rei'iezv,  Winter,  1956;  "Barth's  Attack  upon 
Cartesianism  and  the  Future  in  Theology"  in  the  Journal  of  Religion. 
Fall,  1956;  "Theological  Landmarks  in  the  Wesleyan  Revival"  in 
District  Evangelism,  June,  1956,  a  paper  delivered  to  the  Wesley  So- 
ciety in  Minneapolis  on  April  24.  Professor  Lacy  contributed  to  the 
Christian  Century  for  May  9,  1956,  an  article  entitled,  "Unequal  But 
Together." 

^  ;i:  *  *  5i:  * 

Miss  Helen  Kendall  studied  organ  at  the  summer  session  of  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  in   Baltimore. 

Faculty  members  this  year  upheld  their  reputation  as  insatiable 
conference-goers.  Professor  Brownlee  attended  the  first  Ecumenical 
Institute  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Division  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  at  Lake  Junaluska  in  June.  He  lead  a  series  of  Organic 
Bible  Studies  in  a  workshop  on  the  "Use  and  Understanding  of  the 
Bible"  and  presented  a  lecture  on  "The  Teacher  of  Righteousness  and 
the  Uniciueness  of  Christ." 

Professor  Clark  was  a  delegate  to  the  World  Methodist  Confer- 
ence at  Lake  Junaluska.  Professor  Cushman  served  as  consultant  in 
the  Institute  for  Executive  Leadership  at  the  Memphis  Adult  Edu- 
cation Center  in  September,  and  lectured  on  "Plato's  Conception  of 
the  Nature  and  Function  of  the  Liberal  Arts."  Mr.  Farris  attended 
the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Theological  Library  Asso- 
ciation, held  this  year  in  California ;  he  has  been  editor  of  the  society's 
Ncivsleiter  since  it  began  publication  in  1953. 

Professor  Foster  took  part  in  the  Institute  on  Ethics,  sponsored  by 
the  Institute  for  Religious  and  Social  Studies  in  New  York  last  June, 
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and  then  presented  the  official  report  of  that  meeting  before  the  Con- 
ference on  Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion  in  August.  Professor 
Lacy  delivered  a  paper  for  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Professors  of  Missions  in  Illinois  last  June;  although  assigned  the 
topic,  "Select  Courses  in  Missions — Method  and  Syllabi,"  he  dealt 
laro-ely  with  "The  Place  and  Content  of  Missions  in  a  Theological 
Curriculum." 

Professor  Kale  attended  the  organizational  meeting  of  the  General 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Chicago,  Aug.  6-7, 
where  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  named 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  Division  of  the  Local  Church.  Lie  was 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference 
at  the  Southeastern  Jurisdictional  Conference  in  July,  and  an  Official 
Visitor  to  the  World  Methodist  Conference  in  September. 

As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Professor  Rudin 
chaired  one  session  of  the  Association  of  Theological  Professors  in 
the  Practical  Fields,  which  met  in  California  in  mid-June.  Repre- 
senting the  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference,  Professor  Walton 
attended  the  Southeastern  Jurisdictional  Conference  and  the  World 
Methodist  Council ;  for  the  latter  he  read  a  paper  on  "Using  Lay 
Speakers." 

-Jf  *  -.l:  >!c  *  ;(: 

Professor  Smith  made  his  television  debut  at  the  hearings  in 
Raleigh,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches 
in  opposition  to  the  Pearsall  Plan  for  public  education.  (P.S.  He  lost 
the  vote  but  won  many  "fans"  and  nnich  respect,  even  from  legis- 
lators.) 

•Jfi  -Jf.  :t.-  •+-  *  * 

We  welcome  the  1956  graduates  as  new  readers  of  the  BulletiiN 
and  wish  there  were  space  to  report  all  the  weddings  atid  the  chal- 
lenging new  joljs.  Herta  WoUscheiber  has  returned  to  Austria  with 
an  M.R.E.  degree,  a  check  for  $125,  and  a  letter  of  affectionate  appre- 
ciation for  her  stay  here.  The  gift,  contributed  by  the  student  body 
and  faculty,  was  suggested  for  a  projector  and  film-strips  to  use  in 
her  work  as  Director  of  Christian  Education  at  First  Methodist 
Church,  Wien  \TII,  Bennogasse  10,  Austria. 

Two  of  our  graduates  were  so  impressed  at  Duke  with  the  Cleland 
variety  of  Scotland  that  they  have  gone  to  check  on  the  footsteps  of 
the  "master."  Bob  Ralls  is  studying  at  New  College,  Edingurgh, 
and  Jack  Carroll  is  serving  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harold  A. 
Cockburn   at    St.    Michacrs   Church.   Dumfries,   in   an   international. 
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ecumenical  experiment  arranged  by  Dean  Cleland.  Our  only  stu- 
dent from  abroad  this  year  is  Reinhard  Brose  of  Berlin,  who  has 
studied  at  Frankfort  Seminary  and  served  as  interpreter  for  a  num- 
lier  of  North  Carolina  caravans  in  Europe. 

•P  'H  *!*  -r  -H  -(^ 

Professor  Richey  for  the  second  year  directed  the  Approved  Sup- 
ply Pastors'  School  at  Duke,  July  17- August  10;  his  faculty  included 
Professors  Carlton,  Foster,  Kale,  Lacy  and  Myers.  Professor  Lacy 
taught  in  the  North  Carolina  W.S.C.S.  School  of  Missions,  also  at 
Duke  in  August,  and  lectured  twice  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Orientation  Program  for  Outgoing  Missionaries  at  Montreat,  on  the 
"presumptuous"  topic,  "The  Intellectual  Life  of  a  Missionary."  Pro- 
fessor Walton  conducted  W.S.C.S.  courses  for  the  Southeastern 
Jurisdiction,  the  Western  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Annual  Conference,  and  taught  in  the  Minnesota  Pastors' 
School. 

****** 

Professors  ]\Iyers  and  Stinespring  took  their  sabbatical  leaves  last 
spring.  The  former  drove  to  the  West  Coast  and  back,  visiting  a 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  on  the  way.  The  latter  stayed 
home  to  learn  the  Ethiopic  language  "with  a  view  to  a  restudy  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch." 

Professors  Clark,  Foster  and  Richey  attended  the  inauguration  of 
Dr.  Willa  B.  Player  as  President  of  Bennett  College,  Oct.  14,  repre- 
senting the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  the  National  Council  on  Religion  in  Higher  Education, 
respectively. 


Book  Reviews 


I.    Literature  on  the 
Scrolls 

(The  reviewers  of  the  fullouing 
volumes  are  Duke  Divinity  School 
students,  with  the  exception  of  Jesse 
Brown,  a  graduate  student  currently 
doing  research  toward  a  Ph.D.  thesis 
on  the  Scrolls.) 

The  Hebrew  Scrolls.  G.  R.  Driver. 
Oxford  University  Press.  1950. 
50  pp.     3s.  6d.  net. 

The  book  deals  with  the  finding  and 
evaluation  of  the  so-called  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls.  In  a  brief  i^resentation,  the 
author  recounts  the  conflicting  ac- 
counts of  the  finding  of  these  docu- 
ments and  of  their  present  resting 
places.  The  main  part  of  his  work  is 
a  scholarly  treatment  designed  to  re- 
fute any  great  antiquity  for  these 
scrolls.  He  places  them  in  the  5th- 
6th  century  period  A.n.  instead  of  the 
period  of  135  B.C.-68  a.d.  where  most 
scholars  now  place  them.  Only  Solo- 
mon Zeitlin  and  Paul  Kalde  hold  views 
similar  to  those  of  Driver.  [For  refu- 
tation of  these  scholars  one  majf  turn 
to  H.  H.  Rowley's  fine  book,  The 
Zadokite  Fragments  and  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,   Macmillan,    1952,   $3.75] 

Driver's  work  is  done  in  clear  un- 
derstandable Englisli,  and  it  is  set  in 
good  argumentative  form,  but  tlie 
arguments  are  weak,  being  based  upon 
old  theories  which  have  been  invali- 
dated by  recent  discoveries.  Few  will 
consider  seriously  his  views,  lor  a 
wealtli  of  information  has  come  to 
light  since  Driver  wrote  confirming 
tlie  anticiuity  of  the  Scrolls  and  re- 
vealing the  installations  of  the  ancient 
I'.ssene  community.  .Since  he  has  writ 
ten  nothing  upon  tlie  subject  recently, 
I)erhaps  he  is  revising  his  \ii\vs.  Tlis 
i)Ook    is    short,    easv    to    rrad,    and    in- 


expensive. The  minister  who  wishes 
a  full  library  on  the  ancient  Scroll 
material  will  find  the  book  worth  se- 
curing.— W.   H.  Dyar. 

J'lic  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Andre  Dupont- 
Sommer.  Blackwell.  1952.  100  pp. 
Available     tln-ough     Macmillan    for 

$2.25. 

This  book  is  a  translation  by  Miss 
Margaret  Rowley  (daughter  of  the 
famous  H.  H.  Rowley)  of  Dupont- 
.Sommer's,  Apergiis  preliminaires  snr 
les  Maniiscrifs  de  la  Mer  Mortc,  Paris, 
1950.  in  France  and  Europe  its  ap- 
pearance v.as  a  rather  world-shaking 
event,  not  merely  for  scholars,  but  for 
laymen  as  well.  Today  it  reads  tamely, 
for  certain  propositions  have  generally 
been  accepted,  the  identity  of  the  scroll 
sect  with  the  Essenes  and  the  identity 
of  the  Kittim  in  the  Habakkuk  Com- 
mentary with  the  Romans.  Even  his 
]>aralleling  of  the  career  of  the  Teach- 
er of  Righteousness  with  Jesus  seems 
less  dramatic  and  exciting  than  it  did 
to  the  first  readers  in  1950.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  so  much  has  been  dis- 
covered since  1950,  the  treatment  now 
ajipcars  slight'  and  modest.  For  ex- 
anuile,  of  the  twenty  Psalms  of  thanks- 
gi\ing,  the  text  of  only  five  had  been 
made  known.  His  interpretation  of 
the  historical  allusions  in  the  Habak- 
kuk Commentary  in  so  far  as  they  af- 
fect the  identity  of  the  Wicked  Priest 
and  ttie  career  of  the  Teacher  of 
Righteousness  was  premature  and  has 
not  stood  up  under  the  scholarly  cross- 
fire round  the  world.  He  places  the 
Teacher  of  Rigliteousness  and  his 
party  in  conflict  with  Hyrcanus  II  and 
Aristolnilus  H,  whereas  most  scholars 
ti)flay  date  this  conflict  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Tannaeus  (103-76  n.c. ) 
^'et.  his  theory  remains  an  important 
cue  and  is  well  defended  in  liis  later 
Ixiok    (reviewed   lielow  ) . 
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Diipont-SoniiiKT  is  an  absorbing 
writer  witb  an  nnusual  ability  to  pre- 
sent his  subject  in  a  terse,  yet  lucid, 
manner,  intelligible  to  laymen.  If  one 
of  us  were  writing  this  book,  we  would 
need  to  be  more  honest  with  our  Chris- 
tian convictions  and  to  make  a  strong- 
er aflirmation  tor  Jesus  Christ.  The 
author  appears  too  passive  in  this  re- 
gard. The  book  is  of  interest  as  a  pre- 
liminary study,  but  as  a  sole  purchase 
one  would  prefer  a  more  complete 
■■follow-through"  on  this  subject  than 
is  given  here. — R.  S.  Askew,  F. 
I'arncs,    1\.    Bailey. 

The  Jczvisli  Sect  oj  Omiiraii  and  the 
Hsscncs;  A'cix.'  Studies  on  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls,  .-liidre  Dupoiit-Soiinner. 
Translated  from  the  French  by 
R.  I ).  P)urnctt.  X'alentine,  Mitchell 
&  Co.  1954.  195  pp.  Available 
through   Macniillan  for  $2.75. 

M.  Dupont-Sommer,  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  and  civilization  at 
the  Sorbonnc  and  Director  of  Studies 
at  the  ficole  dcs  Hautes  fitudes,  has 
written  two  books — of  which  this  is 
the  second — on  the  problem  presented 
by  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  This  volume 
is  a  translation  of  X'ojn'eaux  Aper^iis 
sitr  Ics  Maniiscrits  de  la  Mer  Mortc 
CParis,  1953),  a  sequel  to  the  author's 
Apctxus  prcliminares  (reviewed 
above).  Between  the  writing  of  these 
two  books  the  text  of  the  Manual  of 
] discipline  was  published,  which  pro- 
vides us  with  reliable  information  con- 
cerning the  organization  of  the  Jewish 
Sect  of  the  Covenant,  its  rites,  its  doc- 
trines, and  its  mystical  and  moral  prin- 
ciples. During  this  interim  new  exca- 
vations were  conducted  at  Khirbet 
Qumran— the  locus  of  the  original 
cave  discoveries.  The  present  volume 
has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
addition  of  a  postscript  prepared  early 
in  1954,  in  which  the  author  assesses 
the  importance  of  further  discoveries 
made  in  1952,  not  only  at  the  original 
Khirbet  Qumran  site,  but  also  at 
W'aldi  Afurabb'at  and  at  Khirbet  Mird. 

In  this  work  Dupont-Sommer  elabo- 
rates and  defends  vigorously,  but  more 
cautiously,    his   conclusions   reached    in 


iiis  volume  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  al- 
though there  are  some  qualifications 
in  a  few  details.  The  ■■Kittim"  are  the 
Romans  and  not  the  Seleucids ;  the 
Communal  sect  of  the  New  Covenant 
is  that  of  the  mystical  and  ascetic  Es- 
senes  ;  the  background  of  its  thinking 
reflects  the  influence  of  Gnosticism  and 
Pythagoreanism.  Translations  of  ex- 
tensive portions  of  the  Manual  of  Dis- 
cipline are  scattered  throughout  the 
book  ;  a  list  of  the  passages  quoted  is 
given  at  the  back,  enabling  the  reader 
to  locate  them  and  at  the  same  time 
forming  a  table  of  the  contents  of  the 
document.  Comparisons  with  other 
literature,  especially  with  the  Testa- 
ment of  Levi,  form  a  valuable  part  of 
the  discussion. 

Dupont-Sommer  compares  the  Es- 
sene  community  with  the  early  church 
and  argues  for  a  significant  direct  in- 
fluence on  early  Christianity.  While 
he  attempts  to  explain  and  alleviate 
the  significance  of  his  first  volume 
statement  that :  '■All  the  problems  rel- 
ative to  primitive  Christianity  hence- 
forth find  themselves  placed  in  a  new 
light,  which  forces  us  to  reconsider 
them  completely"  and  the  statement 
tliat  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  make  Jesus 
appear  as  ■'in  many  respects  an  aston- 
ishing reincarnation  of  the  Teacher  of 
Righteousness,"  I  do  not  feel  that  he 
succeeds.  His  implication  still  is  that 
Christianity  of  necessity  required,  and 
would  never  have  existed  except  for,  a 
favorable  background  environment  like 
the  Essenes  produced. 

The  author  has  presented  his  re- 
searches and  views  with  clarity,  and 
the  reading  is  not  difficult  for  one  with 
an  average  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  .Scrolls. — J.  Thomas. 

The  Scrolls  from  the  Dead  Sea.  Ed- 
mund Wilson.  Oxford  University 
Press.     1955.     121  pp.    $3.25. 

To  Mr.  A\'ilson  we  owe  the  credit 
for  the  first  attempt  to  place  before  the 
.American  public  the  full  story  of  the 
Qumran  Scrolls.  This  was  in  the  form 
of  a  lengthy  essay  which  appeared  in 
the  AVtc-  Yorker.  May  14,  1955.  It 
created  sucii  .a  sensation  that  the  oriui- 
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nal  essay  was  expanded  to  book  form 
in  1955.  Its  success  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  by  April  of  this  year  the 
book  was  already  in  its  7th  pr.nting. 
Its  popularity  cannot  be  used  as  a 
corollary  to  the  accuracy  or  value  of 
the  entire  volume,  however. 

Wilson  has  tried  to  present  in  rela- 
tively few  pages  and  in  an  interesting 
literary  style  a  work  which  will  be 
readily  unaerstood  and  enjoyed  by  the 
average  reader.  His  first  chapter, 
"The  Metropolitan  Samuel,"  tells 
about  the  discovery  of  the  Scrolls  with 
all  the  excitement  and  tension  of  a 
mystery.  His  second  chapter  gives 
thorough  and  impressive  account  of 
the  ancient  group  of  people  who  pro- 
duced the  Qumran  Scrolls.  The  third 
chapter  discusses  the  Esscne  monas- 
tery. In  the  remaining  three  chapters 
("The  Teacher  of  Righteousness," 
"What  Would  Renan  Have  Said?"  and 
"General  Yadin")  we  see  two  unavoid- 
able weaknesses  of  Wilson's  book: 
(1)  The  very  brevity  of  the  book 
which  appeals  to  the  average  reader 
has  naturally  resulted  in  a  selectivity 
which  has  left  out  of  account  much 
pertinent  material.  (2)  This  selec- 
tivity, together  with  the  author's  own 
humanistic  bias,  has  resulted  in  an  un- 
balanced presentation  of  the  facts  and 
somewhat  warped  conclusions.  Con- 
siderable credit  should  be  given  him 
for  making  the  American  public  aware 
of  the  great  significance  of  the  Scrolls 
for  New  Testament  background. 

The  reviewers  would  not  recommend 
this  book  as  the  sole  acquisition,  of  the 
pastor,  on  the  Scrolls  ;  for  a  book  of 
sounder  theological  flavor  would  be 
more  beneficial ;  but  this  book  should 
be  cherished  for  its  historical  data  and 
for  its  place  in  informing  the  Ameri- 
can public — F.  B.  Bynum,  Jr.,  ]..  F. 
Rath. 

The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Millar  Bur- 
rows. The  Viking  Press.  1935. 
XV  -f-  435  pp.    $6.50. 

Millar  Burrows  was  the  Director  of 
the  American  School  of  Oriental  Re- 
search at  Jerusalem  in  1947-48  when 
the  Scrolls  were  brought  to  the  school 


for  his  students,  Wm.  H.  Brownlee  and 
John  C.  Tre^er,  to  examine  and  photo- 
graph in  February,  1948.  Though  Bur- 
rows was  temporarily  away,  immedi- 
ately upon  his  return  he  gave  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  documents  and  has 
kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  and  the 
scholarship  concerning  them.  His 
book,  covering  this  early  period  of 
w'ork  with  the  Scrolls  and  carefully 
surveying  the  many  scholarly  problems 
connected  with  the  Scrolls,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  assessment  and  evalua- 
tion of  scroll  scholarship  which  has 
thus  far  been  made.  In  short,  here  is 
a  book  that  will  continue  to  be  a  giant 
in  this  field  even  after  many  more 
years  of  discoveries  and  research,  be- 
cause it  covers  so  thoroughly  the  be- 
ginnings of  this  great  subject.  One  is 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  it  has  un- 
dergone many  printings  in  English 
and  will  soon  appear  in  other  lan- 
guages. 

The  discussion  falls  into  six  major 
divisions:  (1)  discoveries  and  discus- 
sions, (2)  the  age  of  the  manuscripts, 
(3)  the  dates  of  the  composition,  (4) 
the  community  of  Qumran,  (5)  the  im- 
portance of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and 
(6)  translations.  Burrows  presents  all 
the  relative  material  both  paleographi- 
cal  and  archaeological  in  his  attempt 
to  date  the  documents.  He  answers 
satisfactorily  the  objections  of  those 
who  claim  that  reliable  dates  cannot 
be  arrived  at.  He  dates  the  St.  Mark's 
Isaiah  Scroll  about  100  b.c,  and  the 
Manual  of  Discipline  a  little  later. 
The  present  manuscript  of  the  Habak- 
kuk  Commentary  is  dated  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  but  its 
composition  was  about  63  b.c.  ;  and  the 
Kittim  referred  to  in  it  are  the  Ro- 
mans. The  origin,  history,  organiza- 
tion, beliefs  and  identification  of  the 
community  of  Qumran  are  well  dis- 
cussed; but  the  author  will  not  com- 
mit himself  on  the  matter  of  the  iden- 
tification of  the  sect  with  the  Essenes, 
preferring  his  designation  "Judean 
Covenanters."  He  presents  in  sum- 
mary the  value  of  the  documents  for 
textual  criticism,  historical  grammar 
and  paleography.   He  makes  some  very 
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interesting  observations  as  to  the  affin- 
ities of  the  literature  with  primitive 
Christianity   and   the   New  Testament. 

The  book  concKides  with  Burrows' 
own  translation  of  the  Damascus  Doc- 
ument, the  Habakkuk  Commentarj^, 
the  Manual  of  Discipline,  and  selec- 
tions from  the  War  of  the  Sons  of 
Light  with  the  Sons  of  Darkness,  and 
from  the  Thanksgiving  Hymns.  There 
is  also  appended  an  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy. 

Although  more  recent  information 
has  been  published  in  other  books,  none 
of  them  approaches  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  this  work  in  relation  to  the 
early  phases  of  this  subject;  and  any 
minister  interested  in  tliis  widely  ex- 
panding area  will  find  this  basic  book 
a  great  help  in  understanding  all  the 
issues  involved. — J.    Byrd. 

The  Quiiirau  Community,  Its  History 
and  Scrolls.  Charles  T.  Fritsch. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1956. 
127  pp.    $3.25. 

The  literary  and  scholarly  field  has 
been  overcrowded  in  the  past  few 
years  with  books  and  articles  dealing 
with,  or  related  to,  the  Qumran  Man- 
uscripts (or  Dead  Sea  Scrolls)  ;  but 
the  addition  of  one  of  the  caliber  of 
this  latest  publication  is  always  wel- 
come. Written  in  a  language  that  is 
completely  understandable  to  the  lay 
student  in  this  field  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
the  serious  scholar,  the  book  is  one 
worthy  of  being  owned  by  every  min- 
ister and  scholar  alike.  The  story  of 
the  Qumran  findings  is  presented 
"from  the  beginning"  so  that  the  im- 
trained  person  may  understand  and 
appreciate  the  latest  findings  and  inter- 
pretations. 

Fritsch  does  not  try  to  present  as 
definitive  a  work  as  Millar  Burrows' 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls;  but  he  concentrates 
mainly  on  the  excavation  of  the  Qum- 
ran Community,  center  of  the  scroll 
sect,  and  the  relationship  of  the  archae- 
ological discoveries  to  the  literary  evi- 
dence of  the  Qumran  Manuscripts  and 
the  Damascus  Document.  He  also 
discusses  the  evidence  for  identifying 


the  sect  with  the  Essenes  and  brings 
together  in  a  very  useful  compilation 
the  descriptions  of  the  Essenes  by 
Philo,  Josephus  and  other  ancient 
writers.  He  presents  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  importance  of  the 
documents  as  background  for  New 
Testament  thought.  For  this  latter 
section  he  relies  almost  entirely  on  the 
findings  and  theories  of  others,  most 
notably  upon  those  of  our  own  Profes- 
sor Brownlee.  In  his  earlier  discus- 
sion of  the  history  of  the  sect,  how- 
ever, he  presents  a  very  interesting 
theory  of  his  own  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Qumran  Community  be- 
tween 31  n.c.  and  5  b.c.  was  occa- 
sioned by  Herod's  fear  of  allowing 
this  messianic  conscious  sect  to  main- 
tain headquarters  so  near  his  own  win- 
ter palace  situated  west  of  Jericho. 
According  to  him  the  migration  to 
Damascus  mentioned  in  the  Damascus 
Document  occurred  at  this  time.  He 
thus  finds  an  interesting  parallel  for 
the  flight  of  the  Holy  Family  to  Egypt 
(luring  the  reign  of  Herod. 

The  bibliography  which  he  furnishes 
is  intended  to  sui)plement  and  bring 
up  to  date  the  important  bibliographi- 
cal work  of  H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Zado- 
kite  Fragment  and  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  also  by  Macmillan,  1952.  His 
entries  here,  taking  us  through  most 
of  1955,  are  more  recent  than  those  of 
Millar  Burrows  who  lists  few  items  as 
late  as  1955.— J.  P.  Mansfield. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 
A.  Powell  Davies.  A  Signet  Key 
Book.  The  New  American  Library 
of  World  Literature,  Inc.,  New 
York.     1956.     137  -^  7  pp.    35  cents. 

Davies'  book  provides  a  short,  clear 
and  easily  read  summary  of  the  basic 
facts  concerning  the  discoveries.  The 
first  two  chapters  are  largely  informa- 
tive. His  facts  are  accurate  and  fair- 
ly complete.  His  third  chapter  is 
basically  sound  and  gives  a  review  of 
our  present-day  knowledge  of  that  pre- 
Christian  Jewish  sect  called  the  Es- 
senes. It  is  in  the  context  of  this  new 
knowledge  that  Christianity  is  under- 
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standing  more  about  its  origins ;  and 
with  Davies'  assistance  it  is  in  danger 
of  misunderstanding  its  character. 

The  last  two  chapters  deal  with  the 
Scrolls  and  Christian  origins.  They 
are  put  forth  as  open-minded  scholarly 
investigations  but  they  do  not  measure 
up  to  the  standards  ;  for  the  Unitarian 
ax  is  constantly  being  ground  by  bring- 
ing in  a  great  deal  of  extraneous  ma- 
terial, as  for  example,  material  from 
Mithraism,  whose  significance  is  not 
properly  assessed.  In  his  criticisms  of 
New  Testament  scholars  and  Neo- 
orthodoxj'  his  theological  bias  is  most 
apparent. 

An  appendix  of  seven  pages  gives  in 
translation  some  ancient  descriptions 
of  the  Essenes.  There  are  also  six 
pages  of  excellent  bibliographical  ref- 
erences for  the  reader  who  wants  to 
go  deeper  into  the  subject. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  book  will 
make  a  heretic  out  of  any  Christian 
minister ;  but  it  may  prepare  him  for 
some  of  the  arguments  or  questions  he 
will  hear  from  others  who  have  read 
about  Jesus  and  the  Essenes. — H.  J. 
Keating. 

The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Origi- 
nality of  Christ.  Geoffrey  Gray- 
stone.  Sheed  and  Ward,  New  York. 
1956.     117  pp.    $2.50. 

Writing  with  a  strong  sense  of  mo- 
tivation, not  at  first  very  evident, 
Graystone  has  here  produced  an  es- 
sentially good  book,  quite  readable, 
and  sufficiently  factual  to  support  his 
general  area  of  concern — the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  and  their  effect  on  the  origi- 
nality of  Christ. 

Author  Graystone,  a  young  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  has  taught  as  profes- 
sor of  Scripture  and  Theology  in 
seminaries  in  England  and  Ireland  and 
has  here  also  drawn  from  his  amateur 
hobby  in  archaeology  to  present  a  brief 
treatment  of  one  important  (though 
not  new)  aspect  of  the  sensation- 
causing  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  His  brief 
chapters  originally  appeared  as  articles 
in  the  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  un- 
der the  title  of  "The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
and  the  New  Testament."     They  have 


been  reproduced  liert-  in  book  iuriu  for 
a  wider  public. 

His  purpose  is  best  understood  by 
reading  the  opening  section  of  his  final 
chapter.  It  is  here  that  we  discover 
the  real  motivation  behind  his  publica- 
tion— as  he  pointedly  seeks  to  "undo" 
the  damage  he  sees  done  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  unfortunate  theological 
conclusions  of  secular  writer  Edmund 
Wilson  in  his  highly  controversial 
book  on  the  Scrolls. 

In  critique,  may  it  be  pointed  out 
that  Graystone's  motivation  has  served 
him  well,  and  his  cause  has  been  a 
wholesome  one.  He  has  not  distorted 
the  facts  in  the  case,  and  his  verdict  is 
not  without  honor.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  liis  concern  Graystone  has  slightly 
overstated  the  case.  Although  he 
grants  that  the  Scrolls  contain  ideas 
helpful  in  understanding  the  back- 
ground of  the  New  Testament,  and 
even  discusses  them,  he  makes  sure  the 
average  reader  will  not  entertain  such 
thought  too  long.  It  appears  that  he 
would  rather  disregard  the  existing 
similarity  between  the  two  sets  of  texts 
and  relate  the  teachings  of  Qumran 
strictly  to  the  common  use  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  truth  is  that  simi- 
larity does  exist  (with  equal  differ- 
ences), but  its  recognition  need  not 
cause  the  serious  and  believing  Chris- 
tian any  alarm  or  concern.  It  is  a 
natural  overlapping  of  events  in  a  com- 
mon setting. — D.  R.  DeLacure. 

The  Dead  Sea  Seri/^ tares.  By  Theo- 
dor  H.  Gaster.  Doubleday  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.    1956.    350  pp.    95^ 

The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  By  J.  M.  Al- 
legero.  Penguin  I^ooks  Inc.  1956. 
208  pp.     85^ 

Despite  the  rcceiit  publication  of 
many  new  books  on  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  supplementing  the  already 
cofisiderable  number  in  print,  our 
study  of  these  scrolls  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. Conclusions  can  be  made,  but 
only  provisionally.  Hypotheses  must 
be  offered  to  be  weighed  and  evalu- 
ated on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  analy- 
sis of  the  sources  tliemselves.     Herein 
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is  the  merit  of  l)v.  Ciaster's  compact 
volume.  He  has  inckided  under  one 
cover  an  interesting,  moving  transla- 
tion of  all  the  important  scrolls  and 
fragments  that  have  been  published  to 
date.  His  translation  is  also  more 
readable  because  it  is  not  limited  by 
an  over  literal  interpretation  of  tlie 
Hebrevi^. 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  one  com- 
prehensive edition  the  interested  non- 
specialist  student  can  approach  the 
Scrolls  with  all  the  secondary  inter- 
pretations he  may  have  acquired  over 
several  years  of  osmosis,  read  the 
sources  for  himself,  and  form  his  own 
opinions.  As  a  further  aid,  the  trans- 
lations are  conveniently  footnoted,  ex- 
plaining in  detail  at  some  points  par- 
ticularly difficult  problems.  The  last 
few  pages  of  the  book  should  be  espe- 
cially helpful  to  the  student.  They 
contain  a  list  of  the  Hebrew  sources, 
a  small  selected  bibliography  for  addi- 
tional reading,  a  list  of  biblical  cjuo- 
tations  and  parallels  found  in  the 
Scrolls  and  a  particularly  useful  ana- 
lytical index  of  their  major  themes 
and  concepts. 

This  edition  also  includes  a  general 
introduction  as  well  as  individual  in- 
troductions to  each  new  section.  In 
these  sections  he  presents  his  over-all 
interpretations  of  the  literature — which 
incidentally  have  slanted  liis  sometimes 
free  translations.  Here  one  needs  to 
read  most  critically,  for  he  sets  aside 
too  lightly  many  generally  accepted 
conclusions  and  working  hypotheses 
which  have  proved  helpful  in  inter- 
preting this  literature.  .Similarly  he 
seems  to  eliminate  many  difficult  prob- 
lems by  implying  that  they  are  non- 
existent or  of  little  importance.  These 
general  reservations  may  not  be  of 
crucial  importance  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  at  least  not  enough  to  minimize 
the  value  to  be  gained  from  reading 
the  Dead  Sea  Scriptui-es,  as  Gaster 
calls  them.  In  fact,  his  beautiful  lit- 
erary renditions  should  be  of  consid- 
erable assistance  in  understanding  and 
appreciating  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
ancient  Essenes. 

The  book  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  liy 


Joliii  Allegero,  althougii  almost  simi- 
liarly  titled  does  not  stand  very  close 
to  Tlie  Dead  Sea  Scriptures  in  actual 
value  and  merit.  It  contains  few 
translations  and  these  are  almost  en- 
tirely for  illustrative  purixjses  or  in 
support  of  liis  generalizations  which 
are  also  included  without  adequate 
support.  Allegero  is  at  his  best  in  the 
early  chapters  where  he  describes  the 
problems  of  identifying  and  editing  the 
tliousands  of  fragments  in  the  "Scrol- 
lery"  of  the  Rockefeller  Museum  in 
Jerusalem.  His  discussions  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  sect  and  particularly 
their  relation  to  Christianity  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  and  tiuestioned. 

In  general  the  book  gives  the  im- 
pression of  having  been  hurriedly  writ- 
ten or  published  or  both,  and  one 
would  expect  more  original  discussions 
and  conclusions  from  Allegero,  who 
lias  the  responsible  opportunitj'  of 
working  first  hand  with  many  unpub- 
lished Dead  Sea  documents.  For  the 
specialists,  therefore,  there  is  propor- 
tionately little  that  is  new  or  creatively 
reinterpreted.  For  the  interested  min- 
ister or  layman  who  is  not  a  specialist 
there  is  the  danger  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  disproportionate  evaluation  in 
the  somewhat  spectacular  and  forced 
parallels  between  the  Scrolls  and  the 
New  Testament  literature. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  helpful 
selected  bibliography  of  recent  publi- 
cations on  tlie  Scrolls  (since  1952) 
which  supplements  the  very  full  bib- 
liography of  materials  up  to  that  date 
in  H.  H.  Rowley's  book.  The  Zadokite 
Fra(/uieiits  ami  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 
—  I.  H.  Brown. 


II.   Faculty 


Changing  Conceptions  of  Original  Sin. 
H.  Shelton  Smitli.  Scribner's.  1955. 
242  pp.     $3.50. 

Nobody — as  far  as  I  can  discover — 
lias  quite  put  his  finger  on  the  point  in 
time  when  self-respecting  theologians 
found  themselves  reconciled  to  the  no- 
tion that  a  historical  survey  of  the  ups 
and    downs    of    some    basic    Christian 
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doctrine  could  assist  toward  a  reverent 
comprehension  of  its  implications. 
(Indeed,  I  take  it  that  in  some  quar- 
ters, and  those  by  no  means  Funda- 
mentalist, this  view  is  still  suspect.) 
Probably  the  conception  took  shape 
somewhere  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  theology — or  at  least  cer- 
tain segments  of  Protestant  theology — 
formed  an  uneasy  alliance  with  the 
Romantic  feeling  for  history  as  un- 
ending development.  Those  who  first 
yielded  to  the  seductions  of  this  study 
— even  while  preserving  the  distinction 
between  "historical"  and  "systematic" 
— held  a  serene  conviction  that  the  for- 
mer would  always  feed  into  and  enrich 
the  latter.  However,  for  reasons  not 
too  transparent,  in  the  middle  of  this 
century  there  seems  to  be  another  real- 
ization dawning:  historical  theology 
is  not  so  much  the  record  of  an  ever 
increasing  purpose  as  it  is  a  means  of 
accentuating  the  relevance  of  certain 
theological  emphases  to  the  particular 
preoccupations  of  this  terrified  age. 

The  beauty  of  Professor  Shelton 
Smith's  narrative  of  the  "changing" 
conceptions  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  in  American  Protestantism  is  pre- 
cisely that  it  leads,  through  what  might 
in  less  deft  hands  have  been  a  mere 
chronicle  of  quirks  and  fashions,  to  a 
new  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
modern  rediscovery. 

Professor  Smith  moves  with  ease 
and  precision  from  Jonathan  Edwards' 
heroic  effort  to  give  vitality  to  an  idea 
that  had,  in  eighteenth-century  New 
England,    become    formal    and    rigid, 


through  the  disputes  (often  tedious 
but  still  serious)  of  Wood  and  Ware, 
of  Taylor  and  Tyler,  through  the  ma- 
jestic arguments  of  Bushnell,  through 
the  sandy  desert  (as  far  as  this  doc- 
trine is  concerned)  of  liberalism,  to  the 
latest  restatements  of  Rauschenbusch, 
Niebuhr,  and  Tillich.  He  follows  the 
tortuous  path,  which  is  one  neither  of 
consistent  development  nor  of  caprice, 
and  makes  the  issue  always  come  to 
life.  He  can  achieve  this  freshness 
because  his  sympathy  is  broad.  He 
enters  into  the  aspirations  of  each  of 
his  actors,  and  so  passes  no  doctrinaire 
judgment  on  any  of  them.  Conse- 
quently, his  book  is  a  chapter  in  theo- 
logical history  which  is  also  an  impor- 
tant chapter  in — if  I  may  so  put  it— 
the  more  comprehensive  field  of 
American    intellectual    history. 

Professor  Smith  concludes  with  no 
finale.  We  come  to  the  contrast  be- 
tween Niebuhr  and  Tillich  as  though 
we  were  to  turn  the  page  and  continue 
with  the  next  chapter.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  conceptions  will  continue 
to  change,  at  least  as  long  as  men  are 
concerned.  Students  of  divinity  surely 
will  welcome  the  stimulation  this  re- 
view offers  them  toward  thinking 
about  the  doctrine  rather  than  merelj 
repeating  some  orthodoxy.  Less  spe- 
cialized readers  may,  in  fact  should, 
find  it  no  less  rewarding.  And  it  has 
the  special  virtue,  not  too  frequently 
exhibited  by  histories  of  theology,  of 
being  eminently  readable. — Perry  Mil 
ler.  Harvard  University. 
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^~r~^HERE  will  be  two  terms  of  the  Duke  University  Summer  Session 
J.  of  1957.  The  first  term  will  begin  on  June  11  and  end  on  July 
17.    The  second  term  will  begin  on  July  19  and  end  on  August  24. 

Courses  in  religion  and  related  fields  will  be  offered  in  the  Duke 
University  Summer  Session.  These  courses  are  subject  to  all  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Duke  University  Summer  Session  as  published  in  the 
Summer  Session  Bulletin.  The  undergraduate  credits  secured  will 
count  on  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Divinity  School  credits  will 
count  on  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Master  of  Religious  Education 
degrees.  Graduate  School  credits  will  count  on  the  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  These  credits  may,  of  course,  be 
transferred  to  other  colleges,  universities,  and  theological  schools  in 
the  same  way  that  such  transfer  of  credit  is  usually  made. 

Candidates  for  degrees  from  Duke  University  should  be  formally 
admitted  to  the  school  which  will  confer  the  degree.  Candidates  for 
the  B.D.  and  M.R.E.  degrees  must  be  admitted  to  the  Divinity  School; 
candidates  for  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  must  be  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Pre-K?2rollment 

Students  in  residence  at  Duke  University  during  the  spring  semester 
1957  who  plan  to  enroll  for  courses  offered  in  the  1957  Summer  Session 
will  pre-enroll  on  the  following  dates: 

The  Divinity  School 
May  2-3 

Students  not  in  residence  may  pre-enroll  by  mail.  Request  for 
application  blank  should  be  made  to  the  Summer  Session  Office,  Duke 
University.  Completed  applications  should  be  mailed  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Divinity  School,  Duke  University. 
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Students  in  residence  who  have  pre-enrolled  on  May  2  and  3  may 
complete  their  registration  in  the  Summer  Session  Office  on  May  17- 
June  5.    Advance  registration  in  the  Summer  Session  Office  includes: 


1.  Completion  of  various  Summer  Session  forms. 

2.  Payment  of  University  fees. 
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Session  Office  by  June  5. 

2.  Payment  of  University  fees  by  June  5. 

Students  who  complete  registration  with  the  Summer  Session  Office 
on  or  before  June  5  need  not  be  present  at  the  general  registration  in 
the  large  gymnasium  on  June  11.    They  will  meet  classes  on  June  12. 

All  Summer  Session  students  whose  classes  begin  on  June  12,  Term 
I,  who  do  not  complete  registration  in  the  Summer  Session  Office  on 
or  before  June  5  must  present  themselves  at  general  registration  in  the 
large  gymnasium  on  June  11  to  register. 

Any  student  who  fails  to  register  on  or  before  June  11,  Term  I; 
July  19,  Term  II;  loill  be  charged  a  fee  of  $5.00  for  late  registration. 

All  changes  in  courses  other  than  those  required  by  the  University 
ivill  require  a  payment  of  $1.00  for  each  change  made. 


Fees  and  Expenses 


The  University  fee  is  as  follows: 

Covering  registration,  tuition  and  medical  care  $15.00  per  se- 
mester hour. 

One  half  of  the  above  fee  is  rebated  to  students  enrolled  in  the 
Divinity  School,  who  will  pay  $7.50  per  semester  hour. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  obtained  from  either  the  Di- 
vinity School  Office  or  the  Summer  Session  Office. 

Room  and  Board 

In  all  dormitories  the  rate  of  room  rent  is  $22.50,  per  term,  for 
each  student,  where  two  students  occupy  a  room.  Single  rooms  are 
available  at  the  rate  of  $35.00  for  each  term,  but  in  limited  numbers. 
Graduate  and  undergraduate  students  will   be   assigned   to  separate 


residence  halls  in  so  far  as  is  possible.  The  Divinity  School  and 
Housing  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  assist  married  students  in  locating 
accommodations  for  themselves  and  their  families  off  the  campus. 
Occupants  of  the  University  rooms  furnish  their  own  bed  linen, 
blankets,  pillows,  and  towels.  Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made 
to  the  Housing  Bureati. 

Board  will  be  provided  in  the  University  cafeteria  at  approximately 
$72.00  for  each  term  depending  upon  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  in- 
dividual. 


Advanced  Degrees 


The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Master  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation are  offered  in  the  Divinity  School. 

The  degrees  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Graduate  study  in  religion  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  pursued  in  three  fields:  (1) 
Biblical  Studies;  (2)  Studies  in  Church  History;  and  (3)  Studies  in 
Christian  Theology  and  Ethics. 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  must  be  graduates  of  colleges  of 
recognized  standing. 

Upon  request  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  or  the  Dean 
of  the  Divinity  School  will  furnish  bulletins  containing  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  academic  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity,  Master  of  Religious  Education,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 


Religious  Services 


University  religious  services  are  held  each  Sunday  morning  at 
11:00  o'clock  in  the  University  Chapel.  All  students  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 


Courses  of  Instruction 

The  Divinity  School 
Summer^  1957 

Class  enrollments  will  be  controlled  as  occasion  may  arise  so  as  to  secure  a 
fairly  even  distribution  among  the  courses  offered  in  each  term. 

First  Term:  June  11-July  17 

S102(DS).  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  EVIL.-Analysis 
of  the  questions  raised  for  faith  by  tragedy,  suffering  and/or  evil,  examination  of 
answers  proposed  in  Christian  and  philosophical  literature.  (For  advanced  students.) 
9:20-10:40.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Foster 

S105  (DS).  LIFE  OF  PAUL.-A  study  of  Pauls  life  on  the  basis  of  Acts  and  the 
letters  of  Paul,  emphasizing  the  permanent  values  in  Paul's  work  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  world.    7:40-9:00.     3  s.h.  Mr.  Myers 

S190  (DS).  THE  CHRISTIAN  CRITIQUE  OF  COMMUNISM.-Analysis  of  and 
alternatives  to  the  dynamic  secular  ideology  from  a  religious  standpoint.  11:00- 
12:20.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Lacy 

S199  (DS).  SOCIAL  THOUGHT  IN  AMERICAN  CHRISTIANITY.-A  survey  of 
Christian  social  thought  since  1830.    7:40-9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Smith 

Second  Term:  July  19-August  24 

S167  (DS).  THEOLOGY  AND  THE  LAY  MIND. -Formulation  and  communica- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  mind  of  today.  (For  advanced  students.)  7:40- 
9:00.    3  s.h.  Mr.  Richey 

S170(DS).  SEMINAR  IN  PASTORAL  CARE.-For  students  preparing  for  full- 
time  pastoral  ministry,  hospital  chaplaincy,  industrial  chaplaincy,  ministry  to  older 
people,  or  work  with  young  people.     Practicum.     1:40-3:00     3  s.h.  Mr.  Dicks 

S181  (DS).  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  PREACHING.-Analysis  of  selected 
sermons  and  discussion  of  problems  facing  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit.  11:00-12:20. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Carlton 

S197(DS).  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE.-A  study  of  significant  con- 
tributions to  civilization  made  in  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  Palestine  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  three  religions,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam.  9:20-10:40. 
3  s.h.  Mr.  Stinespring 


A  CLINIC  IN  PREACHING 

A  Clinic  in  Preaching  will  be  offered,  July  1-18,  1957,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Professor  Cleland,  for  thirty  ministers  who  ha\'e  graduated  from  theological  school 
between  1942  and  1952.  No  academic  credit  will  be  given.  A  special  folder  will  be 
issued  on  this  new  venture. 


You  Are  Cordially  Invited  to  Attend 

The  Christian  Convocation  and 

The  North  Carolina  Pastors'  School 
At  Duke  University 

June  4-7,  1957 

sponsored  by 

The  Divinity  School  of  Duke  University 

The  North  Carolina  Pastors'  School 

The  Department  of  In-Service  Training  of  The  Methodist  Church 

*  *     *     * 

FEAIURING 

The  James  A.  Gray  Lectures,  Eighth  Series 

lecturer 

Bishop  Gerald  Hamilton  Kennedy 

Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  L.H.D.,  D.S.T. 

"The  Methodist  Way  of  Life" 

convocation  preacher: 

The  Reverend  Doctor  David  Alexander  MacLennan 

B.D.,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Minister  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  New  York 

#  #     #     # 

special  lecturers: 

Bishop  Nolan  Bailey  Harmon,  M.A.,  D.I).,  D.Litt. 

Devotional  Leader 

Eugene  Lewis  Smith,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

General  Secretary,  Board  of  World  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church 

"Missions" 

McFerrin  Stowe,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Si.  Luke's  Methodist  Church,  Oklahoma  City 

"Parish  Administration" 

For  Detailed  Information  Write 
The  Christian  Convocation,  Box  4353,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.  C. 


The  School  for  Approved  Supply  Pastors,  July  16- August  9 

Address  inquiries  to 

Arthur  Kale,  Director,  Box  4353,  Duke  Station 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


